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BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“I’m very sorry, but I was off my guard.” ; fitting, to Mrs. Dalton, and she did speak freely. 

I looked at the speaker, a young man not oI think the young man was benefited by what 
over twenty-three. His face was handsome, i she said, and I will put it on record that it may 
and he had a clear, steady eye. Yet something 3 serve a wider use. There are some to whom it 
in the whole aspect of his countenance gave the ; will be as good seed sown in good ground. 
impression of concealment, as if he were already ; ‘You said, just now, that you were sorry, 
learning to veil the too quick interpretation of ; but gave as the reason, for having spoken 
his thoughts. pau. of Edward Grover, tlmt you were off 

“If I'd given myself time to think,” he added. : your guard,” began Mrs. Dalton. 

‘““We are never betrayed into imprudence of ; “Yes. That isso. And I am sorry,” replied 
speech, if we feel right,” said one of the com- ; Mr. Wilder. 


« 


pany, a lady past middle life, over whose peace- ; 


9: 


“Sorry for what? 


ful countenance a smile flitted as she spoke. ; ‘*That I was so far off my guard as to be be- 


There was nothing, in either tone or manner, ; trayed into intemperate speech.” 
to give offence; and none was taken by the “Why?” 
_ young man, who turned to the lady with this **For several reasons. One is, I have made 
remark, an enemy, and it’s bad policy to make an enemy 
“But we don’t always feel right, Mrs. Dalton; ;even of a dog. You may be assaulted and in- 
that’s the rub.” jJured at almost any time.’ 
“You cover the ground in a single sentence, You don’t like Edward Grover?” 
Mr. Wilder,” answered the lady. ‘‘When the ‘Honestly, I do not.” 
heart is right, there is no need of a sentinel.” “Did he ever do you any harm?” 
“IT am not sure that I get your full mean-; ‘I can’t put my hand on anything: but I’ve 
ing,” said the young man, his brow contracting } ‘no doubt of his havi ing tried.” 
thoughtfully. “Why do you speak of a sen- **Why do you think he has sought to injure 
tinel ?”’ } you?” 
“You said you were off your guard just now.” ; ‘“Why does a dog bite?’ There was a cut- 
“Oh!” The brows contracted a little more. ting sharpness in Wilder's voice. 
“Can you bear plain speaking, Mr. Wilder? «I have known him for several years,” re- 
We are all friends.” ; plied Mrs. Dalton, ‘Like the rest of us, he has 
“I never was afraid of plain speech, Mrs. : good and bad qualities; and I think the good 
Dalton. Say on,” replied the young man. I } predominate. Of one thing I am very sure: he 
noticed that his color heightened, and that he } has not the dog’s biting propensities. In that, 
had an uneasy movement. ‘my friend, you have, through prejudice, mis- 
“Perhaps it might not be as well,” said Mrs. } judged him.” 
Dalton, observing his change of manner. ; Wilder shrugged his shoulders, as one who 
“Qh! yes. Say on. I insist upon your speak- } lets prejudice overlap evidence. 
ing out freely. I’m not perfect. No one knows; ‘‘Maybe you're right,” he returned; ‘but 1] 
that better than myself. The wounds of a friend { have no fancy for him. Still, for ali that, I am 
are more to be desired than the kisses of an} sorry for my hasty speech. It was altogether 
enemy.” unguarded. Hereafter, I shall put a closer 
The occasion and the preparation seemed * watch upon my lips.” 
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“ “A pane over ‘dn hones pone ie’ snes 3 
Mr. Wilder.” 3 

The young man opened his eyes. ; 

“This guarding of the lips is always an im- 
perfect thing,” said Mrs, Dalton. . «It is out; 
of the abundance of the heart that the mouth } 
speaketh. If we feel unkindly, we will be: 
sure, in some unguarded moment, to speak } 
unkindly—if we think evil, we will speak evil. § 
Lip-sentinels are apt to sleep at their post. 
What then?” 

Mrs. Dalton paused, looking steadily at the 
young man. He did not answer; but his brow 
was knit in a perplexed way. The expression 
of his face said, ‘‘ What does all this mean?” 

“Did it never occur to you, Mr. Wilder,” re- 
sumed the lady, ‘‘that, in our attempts to hurt 
others by hard words, we generally get the 
worst of it?” 

“You speak in riddles, my dear madam; or 
else I am especially dull to-day. Wilder’s per- 
plexity of manner increased. 

“You tried to hurt Mr. Grover.” : 

“That is putfing the question rather strongly, 
Mrs. Dalton,” he answered. N 

“No; it is stating the case exactly. What § 
you said of him was not only meant, by you, to : 
hurt him in the estimation of friends, but will 
have that effect with those not well acquainted ; N 
with him. You did him a serious wrong; and } 3 
why? Now, this why involves all that I wish: : 
to set forth. Why did you seek to injure him? 3 
Was he assaulting you as anenemy? And were $ 
you simply acting under the justifiable law of 3 
self-defence? Or, were you, really, assaulting ; 
him—going out of your way to do him an un-3 
provoked wrong?” ; 

Wilder dropped his gaze to the floor, and sat $ 
very still for a short time. I saw the light go 3 
out of his face as conviction touched his mind. ¢ 
He was beginning to see through the riddle 
that at first perplexed him. : 

“Suppose,” went on Mrs. Dalton, “you had ; 
been able to maintain a perfect guard at your 
lips, so that not a single word, in betrayal of § : 
your unkind feelings toward Edward Grover, ; ; 
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through nek. or act, syria end re siege 
doing good. Love thinketh no evil; is not un- 


} kind; vaunteth not itself. Do you understand 


me now, Mr. Wilder?” 

‘In part,” he answered. 

‘Shall I go on?? 

“By all means. As I said before: better 
the wounds of a friend, than the kisses of an 
enemy.” 

*‘Am I not correct in the inference that your 
detraction of Mr. Grover sprung from a simple 
dislike, and was not based on any facts pre- 
judicial to his character ?”’ 

‘*T think him narrow and selfish,” said Wilder. 

“On evidence?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you free to give the evidence?” 

“T have seen him do little and mean things; 
and I have seen him refuse to do things gener- 
ous.” 

“According to your standard,” said Mrs. 
Dalton. 

“‘ According to any liberal standard.” 

‘That is speaking vaguely, my friend. Stand- 
ards are relative.” 

‘‘Not always, Mrs. Dalton. There are com- 
mon standards, by which all may be judged.” 

‘He is close, I presume, in his money mat- 
ters?” 

“Close! The word don’t express it,’ 
: Wilder, with reviving warmth of manner. 
is mean—miserly—sordid!” 

“Take care!” Mrs. Bolten spoke, in warning. 
“Off your guard again.” 

‘‘But I know, ma’am! 

“So have L” 

“Well, and how do you read him?” asked the 
young man, a little curiously. 

«« As generous, almost beyond example.” Mrs. 
Dalton spoke in a firm voice, as one who knew 
just what she was saying 

“Then he is hiding his candle under a 
° bushel; that is all I have to say,” answered 
S Wilder. 

“‘He may hide it from the world,” returned 
S the lady; ‘but I could take you to where it 


” said 
“ He 


I’ve seen him tested.” 


could find its way out, what then? Simply this: § shines perpetually, giving not only light, but 
Through troublesome care and watchfulness,} warmth and comfort. I could take you into 
you would have been able to keep, in your}a sick-room, where a pale, wasting invalid is 
heart, as a cage of hurtful beasts, evil thoughts 3 slowly, but surely going down toward the river 
and bad passions. How much better to cast § of death. The waters already touch her feet. 
them out! To turn the miserable crew adrift! }I think, if it had not been for Edward Grover, 
How much better to have, in their places, good 3 these last days of her mortal life would have 
and kind thoughts of others—generous wishes— $ felt the oppression of public charity. She has 
tender emotions. ‘No need to set a guard over 3 ; no special claim on Edward; but she had been 
these. No occasion for bolt, bar, and sentinel. } his mother’s friend, and all his early memories 
Whether they kept in your heart, or went forth } are, in some way, associated with her. You 
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hee that his income is cual and I know that 3 _— the heart i is a right, there is little pene ot 
he has been, for over a year, engaged to be mar- ; the lips erring.” 
ried, and is only waiting until he can feel sure} ‘I stand reproved,” said the young man. 
of his ability to support a wife. But for the ; “And if I can make reparation for any hurt I 
cost of this good work to which I have referred, } have done Mr. Grover, I will not hold back 
he would feel himself able to marry. While it is } either in word or deed. Ah, me! How much 
continued, and his income remains as it is now, } wrong is done by unguarded speech!” 
he and the sweet girl, who loves him all the: ‘Still striking at the green leaves, while the 
better for his good deeds, must be content to {root is in the ground,” replied Mrs. Dalton. 
wait.” } “You must go back of speech to its inspiration.” 

“Is this so?” exclaimed Mr. Wilder, with; ‘‘True—true!” 
considerable warmth of manner. “To the good thought, or the evil thought. 
“It is just as I have said. And now, my } Why not, in judging another, conclude good 
friend, do you know of anything in his life, ; instead of evil, where no evidence as to the 
secret or before the world, that can be set motive appears. If we judge evil, is it not 
against this to justify your assertion that he {from some evil in ourselves? That is a ques- 
is mean, sordid, and miserly?” } tion we should take to heart, for it concerns us 
“I take it all back, Mrs. Dalton. I spoke ’ deeply—the evil judgment injuring us far more 
without due consideration. My prejudices car- ; than it does the one we so causelessly seek to 
ried me away into misjudgment. I must be ’ injure. But why need I say more? You un- 
more guarded in future.” > derstand it all. See to it, then, that you en- 
‘‘Not more guarded, but more charitable, :tertain no hurtful things in your heart, and 
Mr. Wilder. Remember, that it is from the : there will be no concern about guarding the 
abundance of the heart that the mouth speaketh. : lips.” 
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BRIGHT VISIONS OF YOUTH. 


BY JULIA A, BARBER. 


Visions, all visions! Is life’s golden promise But a star has arisen, and though my beart treasures 
Only a dream that will vanish away? 3 All fail me, this light shall be mine evermore, 

Are they vain, these bright hopes, this mirage of beauty ; In the midst of the darkness a star has arisen— 
That beckons me onward, still onward to-day? M Faith paints the up-country all fair to my view; 

Will the water the dates prove fantasmal a vision, >» And I know that not here, but in the hereafter, 
That, ere we may clasp them, will vanish in air? > Life’s visions of beauty and joy will prove true. 

Is it only a shadow—the dream of the sleeper— ; 
The joys, and the hopes, that to-day are so fair? > Dreams of my youth—joys of life’s morning, 

; Faded and fied, I regret you no more; 

For brighter by far are the hopes of my noonday, 


1 q The rest that God giveth when this toil is o'er. 
mre Wind ney fope chsnid Getken, So the bright hills of sunrise I pass from the valley, 


Earth-stained at last, and soiled by the clay? f 
N My soul wears no longer its mantle of gloom, 
In the dim twilight I still hear the echo, > For, in Ifis blessed sunshine, we dwell prophet-hearted, 
“ Life’s hopes are iljusion, all soon will be o’er!” ; Though pilgrims and wanderers down to the tomb! 


Visions, all visions! How mournful the echo— 
How can I fold life’s bright hopes away? 


A REMEMBRANCE. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Sweet was the time when we loiter’d, ‘ The waves of the sea still patter 
Arm-in-arm, on the sandy beach, $ Up on the white sands of the beach; 
Or down the path, through the orchard § And year after year doth blossom 
Of blossoming apple and peach. : The orchard of apple and peach ; 


And oh! how well I remember But he who walk’d, like an angel, 
The dear loving words that were said! . . And blush’d at the words that were said— 
The clasp of the feverish hands, Whose white bands throbb’d in their burning, 
The cheeks that grew suddenly red! . Is sleeping the sleep of the dead! 





A WOMAN’S HISTORY. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 
/ 
Lowoop was mortgaged! 3 the collegiate education which we craved for 
I remember the electric shock that went our idolized Roland. 
through me, as, years ago, my father, with sad } But there seemed for us no abiding peace. 
voice and averted face, informed us of the} A contagious fever raged in the village. Julia 
gloomy truth. We were sitting together in} was stricken first, and, after three days’ illness, 
the pleasant parlor, before the bright maple- she died in my mother’s arms! Four days later, 
wood fire—my mother quietly knitting, I en- ; Roland had joined her in the other world! 
gaged in some trifle of needle-work. ’ My father was prostrated, but, after a long 
It seemed to me that from the time my father } and weary period, he was pronounced out ot 
spoke, the red sunset grew paler, and the ruddy ; danger, and we looked daily for the welcome 
fire on the hearth gave out less light and heat, } approach of convalescence. It never came. 
as if already aware that we were dwellers by } He was left a hopeless invalid—to be tended 
its cheerful ingle-side only by the sufferance of 3 with the utmost care and solicitude, lest some 
a rich man. }rude shock should break asunder the slender 
My mother’s work dropped from the pale, ’ thread of existence. 
thin hands. I saw a single tear steal down her } There was no other alternative. We were in 
furrowed cheek, and fall on her lap; then she ; debt and in absolute want—and Lowood was 
smiled, wanly enough, and turned to her hus-} mortgaged! 
band, saying meekly, > From that time, my mother’s health and 
‘‘Well, Mark; we will try to bear it.” ¢ spirits gradually declined. She moved about 
My mother's had been a brave, heroic, hope- >the house with a slower step, and the light in 
ful spirit, but the heavy hand of continual mis- 3 her eyes grew more feverishly bright, and the 
fortune had crushed it into the dust, and now N hectic on her cheek burned with more intensity. 
she was but little more than a wreck of her; I knew that she was marked by consumption, 
former self Few persons who had known the } but refused to believe it, and, day by day, put 
gay and beautiful Angela Raymond—the Selle} the dread truth farther away from me. 
of Bridgton, in her youth—would have re-} My sole comfort, in this time of sorrow and 
cognized her in the worn and sad-eyed wife $ gloom, was the love of Philip Arleigh. I do not 
of Mark Sterne. ‘remember the day when we were not lovers. 
My father had once been wealthy, but bad From very childhood, he had been my most 
investments, treacherous creditors, and the im- ; cherished playmate; from youth up to girlhood, 


prudent trust placed in false friends, whose ; he had been my happiness! I knew nothing of 


papers he had indorsed, to a large extent, had 3 joy or brightness away from him! 

seriously crippled his resources, and deprived $ He was the son of a gentleman residing in 
him of everything except Lowood—our family : the village of Bridgton, and, at an early age, 
home, with the hundred acres of land contigu- ; had graduated at Harvard—and, afterward, 
ous. studied medicine. Now, at twenty-three, he 

While health was continued to us, we man-? had a large practice, and was distinguished, all 
aged to make a comfortable living. My brother, ; through the county, for his skill and success. 
Roland, worked on the farm in the summer, and } He was not wealthy, but his income was grow- 
taught school in the winter; I assisted our? ing larger, and, in a few years, he could afford 
dear mother about the house; and my thrifty}to marry. We had been some time engaged, 
sister, Julia, opened a millinery store in the} and the idea of a future without Philip never 
village. ; obtruded itself on my mind, 

We were prosperous for a few years, and} I was naturally high-spirited, proud, impa- 
there was a faint prospect, far in the future, } tient of restraint, and scornful of obligations; 
that the darling wish of Roland’s heart might : and you may well suppose that our pecuniary 
be gratified. We hoped, and toiled, with this; difficulties chafed and mortified me. At first, 


end — defraying of the expenses of $ it seemed as if I could hardly bear it. Lowood, 
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the py ‘old noe ane my oiaaen childhood ; 3 it, we a days fo hen was "buried j in the 
had been passed, where I had first seen the } same grave with his wife. 
light of life—Lowood, with its great forest trees, $ 3 Now, indeed, I was alone, save Philip, and he 
its gliding streams, its green lawns, and fertile : was very kind and tender of me, And during 
upland—its brown-walled, vine-embowered cot- $ those days of fierce trial, my love for him in- 
tage, its spacious garden, its verdant hillside, S creased until it filled every fibre of my soul! I 
where the ashes of my brother and sister re- $ had not a thought, or a wish, separate from 
posed—must it pass into the hands of strangers? him! Ah! why did I not remember that ido- 
It seemed, to me, that it would break my heart > latry is a sin which is never suffered to go un- 
to see the dear old place thus sacrificed! I : punished? 
have since learned that hearts do not break so Lowood was mortgaged to a hard, sordid man, 
easily. who would have sold his soul for a fair price, 

Apart from the associations which naturally } payable in gold, or bankable bills. In fact, 
cluster around home, Lowood was singularly } John Hartford was without a peer in his love 
attractive. It had been in the Sterne family } for wealth; and I knew that I need expect no 
for years, and no pains had been spared in}favors from him. Therefore, I was not sur- 
beautifying the house and grounds. Situated } prised at receiving a note from him, marked 
on a gently sloping knoll, shaded by magnifi- 3 ‘‘ Business,” on the day after the funeral of my 
cent elm-trees, and commanding a fine view of $ parents: But I must confess that I was sur- 
the lovely sheet of water known as Sachem’s $ prised by the contents. I give them verbatim, 
Lake, the brown house, with its wide, vine- 
wreathed piazza, its quaint, low windows, and 
cosy chambers, was the very ideal of beauty and 
content. You might have searched the world ; 
over and not found a sweeter home. 

Things grew worse with us. My mother was § 
obliged to take her bed—her life was nearly ; 3 
ended—there would be a little more anxiety for $ 
her poor husband, and for her daughter, Ade- 3 
laide, a few more days of pain and languor, and 3 


“Miss ApEeLarpEe Sterne—I learn that your 
father is dead, and you are now left his execu- 
trix, I presume. Being of age, you are quali- 
$ fied to act in the premises; therefore, I have 
$ the honor to inform you that I hold a mortgage 
on the estate of your late father, for the sum of 
eight thousand dellars. The property, if sold 
$to the highest bidder, would not bring above 
3ten thousand, and I suppose you have not the 
suffering, and then the morning of eternity funds requisite to clear up the liability. Lowood 
ee wm : ps have to Ve Hee po 0 I arhens 
2a bargain which will obviate the necessi 
deport: tt, pvent be so-r-et oti: heped for.en 3 § want : wife—you want a home; if you will be- 


extension of the probation. God was merciful— 3 
He knew how I loved her—He would not take 3 Perry — a abe. SH th 
her away from me just yet! A month—two :7°U 07 OUF g y g 


a aa yean-ahi garely, ind benven would: s-early reply, and let it be favorable, as I have 
$ no doubt it will be. 
not refuse to spare her a year! So I said to$ Yours, with high respect, 
myself, and so I tried to believe. ; ‘téaa H Lalledi ” 
But it was not to be. One still. summer even- 1 
ing, when all the world was quiet and at rest, 
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Indignation swelled in my bosom, and burned 


save the world of anguish in my stormy heart, $ = red on my face, at the cool insolence of this most 
Dr. Arleigh drew me out to the piazza, and, with $ concise epistle. I was strongly tempted to make 
his tender arms around me, and my face lying § 3 as seathing a reply as my emotions dictated, 
on his shoulder, he told me the dreadful truth! 3 but my betterjudgment triumphed. I seized @ 
Tn a very few days, at most, I should be saethety | : pen and wrote hastily: 


less! $ 
“ : “Mr. Hartrorp—Do as you think proper 

da hog yrntobed te wa grentigriet dried about Lowood. I shall not move in ‘the matter. 
MP OE. ‘oars, pod.t fe think Panty: uh for She Your very flattering proposal I must decline. 
knowledge of Philip Arleigh’s love, I should have , “Yours, été:, Apeniree Sreaie,” 
lost my reason. 

She died that very night—died with her hand}. The next day, Lowood was advertised for 
on my head. in. blessing—while Philip and I } sale, and, in due time, it was disposed of at auc- 
knelt together at her bedside, tion. Mr. Hartford purchased it for ten thou- . 

And though we broke the tidings of her death { sand dollars. With the scrupulous integrity, 
most carefully to. my father, the shock was too which was the man’s redeeming quality, he 
strong forthis enfeebled system; he sank beneath } paid me the exact sum which belonged to me— 
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two thousand dollars—and this was my sole; down, immediately, and wrote for her to come, 
patrimony. 3 as soon as possible. I told her that I should 
I went to Mr. Arleigh’s for a few weeks, until be delighted to welcome her, and I spoke the 
I could make arrangements for an establishment ¢ truth; for I entertained a high regard for 
" of my own. Greatly to Philip’s annoyance, I; Blanche, and, besides, I had many a lonely 
persisted in having my own home until we could} hour, which her presence would brighten up 
marry ; and, after quite a little warfare of words ; pleasantly. 
between us, I gained his consent; and directly ; Philip rode over to the Nook, that evening, 
he rented for me a small cottage, a couple of and when I imparted to him the pleasant 
miles from his father’s residence, in a quiet and 3 tidings, a visible expression of vexation stole 
respectable part of the village. over his face. j 
I called my cottage the Nook, and a very 3 “Are you not glad, viiip? 
pleasant nook it was. It was small, but com- ; nice to have company always.” 
modious, and the flower-garden in front greatly ; 2 “Adelaide! As if you could think I should 
enhanced its value to me. To this new home I$ rejoice at anything that promises to disturb our 
went, accompanied by an elderly lady, Mrs. $ tete-a-tetes. No, I am not glad; I am heartily 
Bruce, as companion; and, to replenish my 3 sorry!” 
purse, I gave instruction to a class in music. “But, Philip, she is so beautiful! You will 
The old furniture of Lowood made the Nook 3 love her, I know! She is a blonde, with the 
seem very home-like, and, under my fostering ; $ bluest eyes, and hair like spun gold. % 
care, the little garden blossomed with the flowers; ‘Don’t talk to me of golden hair, darling! 
I had loved to plant around my early home. One of your own raven tresses is a thousand 
If not happy, I was content; Philip came to ; titmes dearer to me than all the yellow locks in 
me almost every day, Mrs. Bruce was kind and; the world!” And he pressed his lips to the 
thoughtful, the neighbors were social, and my 3 bands of hair on my forehead. How pleasant 
young pupils diligent and attentive. 3 it was to me to hear him speak thus—how sin- 
But, oh! how I missed my mother! Words § cere and noble I thought him! 
The remainder of the winter passed quickly, 


It will be so 


cannot tell you how much I longed to feel once ; 
more the touch of her hand on my head! to § stormy March fied, and the middle of April 
hear her sweet voice in my ear, and meet her} brought Blanche to the Nook. We met as all 


soft kiss on my forehead! Alas! for the long- enthusiastic young ladies meet— using some very 
ing which could never be satisfied! ; extravagant terms of endearment, and saying 4 
One day, toward the close of the winter, I; 3 great many silly things. Then she went up to 
received a letter from a distant town, super- 3 3 her chamber, which I had made cheerful and 
scribed in an unfamiliar hand. Its perusal gave $ cosy by a bouquet of geranium leaves on the 
me both surprise and pleasure, for I had thought § table, and a hickory fire on the hearth; and, 
Blanche Margate had forgotten me. Three years 3 after a little while, she came down, oh! so ra- 
had flown since we had parted from each other, 3 diantly beautiful! My very heart stood still 
in. the old Academy at A——, with promises of? with the surprise and admiration I felt at the 
undying friendship, and this letter was the very $ sight of her rare loveliness! 
first token I had received from her in all that § She was a perfect blonde, with faultlessly 
time. I had written to her more than once, but } regular features, soft blue eyes, lips of melting 
no replies ever came, and I had long ago de ripenes, end hair that fell around her like 
cided to be reconciled to her silence and indif-; nothing else but clouds of concentrated sun- 
ference. , $ shine. She wore a blue silk dress, which left 
Now she wrote, to say that a tour in Europe; her arms and shoulders free, confined, at the 
had prevented her from keeping up the corres-$ waist, by a ceinture, of velvet spangled with 


pondence we had mutually agreed upon; that, 
since her return, her health had been none of 
the best—that the physicians had prescribed 
country air, and that, if I would be pleased to 
have her, she would spend a part of the coming 
spring and summer with me, She must board 
somewhere—and her papa was not willing to 
send her to a hotel, might she come to me? 

. Her letter was just like herself—inimitably 
owiet and bewitching; and, of course, I sat 





pearls, and fastened with a costly pearl clasp. 
The same precious jewels encircled her slender 
neck, and one plain gold ring gleamed on her 
white forefinger. 

We had just risen from the tea-table, when 
Philip came in. I saw his start of admiration, 
as he met my guest, and felt gratified to know 
that he thought her beautiful. How strange it 
was that, with my plain, dark ai, unat- 
tractive person, I had no thought of jealousy! 
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I trusted Philip Arleigh too entirely to admit a 
doubt into my heart. 

Philip was with us a great deal. He had 
never visited the Nook more frequently. Some- 
times he brought a new book to read to us; 
sometimes he drove over, with his fine pair of 
grays, to give us a ride; and still oftener he 
came for no ostensible purpose whatever. 

From the very first, Blanche evinced a strange 
quiet in his presence, entirely foreign to the 
habitual gayety and enthusiasm of her nature. 
She did not seem averse to his society, but, 
when he was present, she spoke little, rarely 
smiled, and colored crimson whenever he ad- 
dressed her. This phase of character was new 
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thoughts, aret in his heart; dnd. L-Goa sity 
me!—I, who loved him so, was an outcast! By 
a powerful effort, I managed to rise to my feet, 
and stood leaning against a tree, watching 
Philip’s endeavors to bring back conscious- 
ness to the mind of Blanche. 

I felt a dull, heavy pain in my left arm—I put 
my hand to it, and what little surgical know- 
ledge I possessed told me that my wrist was 
broken! I uttered no complaint—I think the 
terrible shock of agony, which the discovery of 
§ Philip’s perfidy had produced, had blunted my 
g susceptibility to mere physical distress. 





At last, he looked up—my white face must 


have recalled him to himself, for he relinquished 


to me, and I feared that my little friend had 3 his hold on Blanche, and started toward me. 


taken a distaste to my lover. I ventured to 


question her about it, one day, while we were § 


sitting together, watching the changing hues of 
the sunset sky. Such a look as she gave me! 
I think she was positively angry! 


astonished and mystified than ever. 


Her blue § 
eyes dilated, her cheeks flushed, she opened her $ 
lips as if to speak; then, without a word, she : 
turned and left the room, leaving me more } 


$ «Good heaven, Adelaide! you are injured! 


What is it? Where is it?” 
$ Theld out my arm. 
: “<A broken bone! Adelaide, my poor child 
° Why did you not tell me at once?” 

All the old pride and sarcasm of my nature 
rose up to make my reply bitter. 

“You were more pleasantly engaged, Dr. 
; Avleigh!” 


Meantime, Philip visited us regularly. Often, : A hot flush mantled to his forehead; he 
when I was engaged about my round of duties, 


he took Blanche out driving with him, and, as 
her health was so delicate as to require this re- 
creation, I felt pleased that I could supply her 
with so kind and careful an attendant. Philip 
was very tender of her, but it was his way with 
all women, and Blanche was an invalid. 

So I said to myself; but, nevertheless, I was 
not quite at my ease; for I noticed that, from 
their fete-a-tete rides and walks, Blanche re- 
turned flushed, restless, and distraite, while 
Philip became strangely nervous and absent- 
minded. 

One beautiful July day we all three rode over 
to Long Beach, and did not set out for home ; 
until near sunset. In descending a steep hill, 
@ couple of miles from the Nook, the right front $ 
wheel of the carriage became loosened and fell $ 
off. We were overturned and thrown violently 
to the ground. 


searched my face with a penetrating glance, 
but said nothing. The tone of my voice had 
made all plain to him. 

As soon as we reached home, the fractured 
bone was set, and Blanche instituted herself my 

urse. I think no invalid ever had a kinder or 
gentler one; but I felt relieved from a terrible 
burden when they all went away, and left ‘me 
alone in my chamber. I closed and locked the 
door, extinguished the light, and, throwing up 
the window, sat down with my eyes wandering 
Sout into the night and darkness which covered 
i everything. The fine day had settled into a 
: black, dreary, starless waste of gloom; the 
N 3 wind roared hollowly in the trees, and now and 

S then a lurid gleam of lightning shot athwart 
; the western horizon. That night was like my 
3 own heart—torpid, sullen, rayless, plunged in 
midnight blackness! 

I felt cold and strangely quiet—I was. dead 





Philip sprang to his feet almost instantly, 3 to every impulse of Jove or hatred; I breathed 
and flew to Blanche, who had fainted from ex- ; mechanically, and, with merely a mechanical 
cess of terror. He lifted her up in his arms, } motion, I shut down the window when the full 
crying out, passionately, 3 fury of the tempest burst! The whole night 

“Blanche! oh! Blanche!” $long I sat there—and when» morning came, I 

The fiery vehemence of his voice, the quick ; rose up another being than the happy girl of 
flushing and paling of his face, as he bent over } yester morn. AdeMide Sterné, as she once 
‘her, applying restoratives, revealed all. I knew $ : $ was, was dead and buried; Adelaide Sterne, as 
then that it would have been better if I had ° ’ she now was, would never thrill with feeling * 
met my gp th then and there. $ 3 emotion more! 

He went to her first; she was first in his; I did not see Philip alone for three days after 
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‘the accident. Then he came into the room in; establishment of the bride was perfect—all 
the old way, and, putting his arm around me, : through his munificent kindness. 

would have pressetl his lips to my forehead, but $ $ Blanche’s beauty and grace were the wonder 
J rose up quietly and moved away. and admiration of the village; and I, in my 

‘Adelaide!’ he exclaimed, reproachfully, ; lonely home, said qpiatiy to myself, ‘‘ Let them 
‘“thave I merited your coldness?” : triumph. I am willing.” 

“<Dr, Arleigh,” I replied, in a calm, even} From that time forth, I lived a new life. I 
voice, ‘‘you love Blanche Margate better than $ literally shut my doors to all visitors—returned 
ever you loved me! You are free, as\I shall: no calls—gave no invitations, and went abroad 
henceforth consider myself, also. Hereafter, ; only to church. My coldness chilled the hearts 
ywe are simply acquaintances.” : of my pupils, for they would look at me curi- 

‘‘Adelaide,” he began, impetuously; but I; ; ously, and avoid getting too near me, as we 
stopped him by an impatient wave of the} ; avoid one infected with contagion. They were 
hand. ; afraid of me. 

**I will hear no explanations, or excuses. I: Little recked I. I had set my face, as a rock, 
yield you up freely, and I feel no regret in 80} resolutely against all mankind henceforth, now 
doing. My love for you is smothered in the; and forever—I would trust no one—I would 
ashes of its own conflagration! Go in peace.” interest myself in no one—I would prove to 

How easily he accepted his freedom! I think} the world that there was one woman who could 
it gave him unalloyed ‘satisfaction. The next } live without love! I think I demonstrated my 
day, Blanche came to my chamber with a} theory, for four long years rolled by, and I was 
pleased, flushed, yet doubting face. only a breathing stone statue. Not once, during 

‘What is it, dear?” I said, kindly, for I knew; all that time, had my inner being been stirred 
what she had to tell. 3 by any emotion, or agitated by any joy or grief. 

She threw her arms around my neck, and $ So far as feeling and passion were concerned, 
kissed my. cheek. I might as well have been dead! 

**May I ask you something, Adelaide?” Twice had Dr. Arleigh and his wife called on 

‘Certainly, dear child.” me at the Nook, but my cold politeness had 

«And you will not be offended, and think me; frightened and wounded them. They came no 
l@ meddier?” more, and I never returned the visits. 

**No, Blanche.” At the end. of four years, I was completely 

«Well, then, is Philip Arleigh your lover?” isolated from the world. At twenty-three, I 

“No; Dr. Arleigh is merely an acquaintance.” ; was a recluse—knowing no one—owning, so far 

“Oh! Tam so glad! for I was afraid I had; as I know, neither friends nor enemies. Mrs. 
ginied in loving him! And I love him so wildly, 3 Bruce was still my factotum—a staid, grave 
go passionately, that I'should die if he gave me’ woman, never interfering with my moods— 
mo return!” 3 never asking any officious questions, or making 

**And now you are engaged to him?” ; uncalled-for comments. 

“Why, Adelaide! Who told you? How strange} In the fifth winter of my seclusion, there came 
that you should guess! Yes, we are engaged— to the village a gentleman from New York— 
there is the token and seal of our betrothal.” ; named John Chichester—to select and purchase . 
She held out her small, white hand, on the finger ; 4 site for a country residence. Vague reports 
of which glistened a costly turquoise ring. ; of his wealth and rank reached me through Mrs. 

And only one short week before I had worn: 3 Bruce, but I gave the new-comer not a passing 
kis ring, too, but that very morning I had torn; thought, until I heard that, after looking at 
iit off, and ‘crushed it to atoms beneath my feet! : various situations, he had finally bought Lo- 
ven as I had crucified my love! wood. The old house would, doubtless, be torn 

Well, it:is: best not to dwell on those days of} down, said the villagers, to make room for the 
bitterness and despair. I have long survived | elegant mansion he purposed erecting. 
them, and, if I could, I would not have the dark; : Well, it was no business of mine—yet the 
record of their experience blotted out of my} thought of Lowood's destruction was terrible to 
Wife's annals. ; me! I thought of it, day after day, wondering 

In August, Philip ‘and Blanche were married. if the work had already commenced, and, at 
He accompanied her to her home when she left ; last, the suspense became unbearable. It was 
the Nook, and, after a month spent in a bridal ; a wild, wet night in March that I decided to 
tour, they returned together to Bridgton. } } walk over to Lowood. I had not before been 
Bilanche’s father’ was a rich man, and the} able to summon courage to look at the old 
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home, since my removal thence, anit now I was} 
haunted by an insatiable desire to behold it once } 
more before its roof-tree was torn asunder. 

The distance was little more than two miles, 3 
there was a light fall of snow, and a strong: 
crust which would admit of my passing over it. 
I said nothing to Mrs. Bruce of my intention, } 
but when she had gone to her chamber, I slip- 
ped out and set forth. It was quite dark, for 
the young moon was obscured by clouds, and a} 
frozen mist was falling. I walked on briskly, § 
unmindful of the cold, feeling no weariness in} 
my anxiety to reach Lowood. The nearer I} : 
came to the dear old place, the more humanized $ 
I felt—it seemed, almost, as if the vanished dear | 
ones would be there to welcome me. ; 

I did not look up as I approached the house— $ 
I hardly dared to do so lest I should behold only $ 
aruin. I stood close to the front steps before } 
I lifted my eyes; but I need not have feared, ; 
for I saw the house in order and neatness—and $ 
its drawing-room windows were crimson with a} 
flood of light. 

Probably, I said to myself, Mr. Chichester’s ; 
family were living in the old house until the: 
new mansion was complete. I turned away 
after awhile—the gay sounds of laughter and} 
music which came from within struck discord} 
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antly on my ear—I tramped down the narrow 
footpath to spend a little time at my mother’s} 


grave. Just beyond the tomb, on a neighbor- 
ing hillside overlooking the lake, the founda- 
tions of a large building were laid, and huge 
piles of timber gave evidence that the work was 
going rapidly on. [ felt infinite satisfaction in 
noticing these details, because they proved, to 
me, that my old home was not to be sacrificed. 

It was very quiet there by that snow-clad 
mound, beneath which rested the ashes of my 
parents, and the remains of my brother and 
sister. I threw myself down on the cold hil- 
lock, wishing wildly and despairingly that I, 
too, had finished with earth, and was ready for 
my last sleep! 

It was late when, at idst} I rose to return 
home, and on this account I took the short cut 
across the fields to the Mill Brook. This was 
@ narrow, rapid stream, spanned, at the cross- 
ing-place, by a ‘‘stringer,” or log, narrow and 
unsteady, and now slippery with the sleet. I 
felt weak and tremulous, but I had crossed this 
bridge a hundred: times, and had no doubt of 
my ability to do so again. I stepped upon it— 
it shuddered beneath my feet—my head whirled $ 
—the waters raged and tore on—I uttered a 
wild cry for help, and the next instant the cold } 
tide closed ver me! 3 
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Directly I rose to the surface—but faint and 
oppressed—lI felt that death was at hand, and 


3no fear agitated me at the thought, I only 


hoped the struggle would be brief. I remember 
that these things passed rapidly through my 
brain, before I went down the second time, and 
then I was upheld by some power from which 
I could not escape. A little while after, I stood 
on the bank of the stream, and beside me was 
the man who was undoubtedly my preserver. 

He was a tall, strongly built personage, with 
pale face, and dark hair, and a not unpleasing 
voice. In the dim gloom, this was the hasty 
opinion I formed of his appearance from the 
meagre view I obtained. 

‘‘Well,” he said, at length, when he had sur~- 
veyed me from head to foot, ‘whither shall I 
take you?” 

“IT was returning to my home in the village. 
I will go on now,’ I said, coldly; for I had no 
wish to form a new acquaintance. 

He drew my hand within his arm. 

“I do not recognize your face, madam; E 
think I have never seen you before; but, judg- 
ing from your manner, I should guess your name 
was Adelaide Sterne.” 

My start of surprise was not lost on him. 
He was an acute observer, and did not seruple 
to say, 

“You see I have heard of! you, and of the 
life of seclusion which you lead. I like your 
independence; I like a spirit. that will not be 
broken and dissolved in tears at the first mis- 
fortune; in short, Miss Sterne, I like you, and 
shall keep up the acquaintance thus begun.” 

I did not reply. We were at the gate of the 
Nook; I withdrew my hand, and turned up the 
walk. My companion stopped me to remark, 
in a questioning tone, 

“You do not ask me whoI am? Have you 
no curiosity to know?” 

“None at all, sir.” 

“Ha! another phase of character! But [ 
will tell you. I am John Chichester, the pro- 
prietor of Lowood, and I shall do myself the 
honor of calling on you very soon, to inquire 
if you have sustained any injury from your im- 
promptu cold bath.” 

“You will greatly oblige me by taking no 
such trouble!” I said, freezingly. ‘I am not 
in the habit of seeing company, and I have no 
desire to make any acquaintances.” 

‘‘Nevertheless, I shall assuredly come. You 
will not be inhospitable enough to eject me 


: from the premises, will you?” 


I bowed, said ‘*Good-night!” and left him. 
Our new neighbor was evidently as eccentric 
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of his ‘character. 
never trouble the Nook again with his presence. 
True, he had saved my life, and, in return, I 
liad been: positively rude to him; but his unper- 
torbable coolness had irritated me, and made 
me ignore the obligation altogether. 

The very next afternoon brought Mr. Chi- 
chester. He made no false promises. Mrs. 
Bruce opened wide her eyes at sight of him; 
but his easy self-assurance fully matched the 
dignity with which she informed him that Miss 
Adelaide did not see visitors, and he strode 
past her into the parlor, where I was dusting 
the furniture. 
| He had a bouquet of hot-house fiowers in his 
hand; he gave it to me, saying, 

‘‘Let these make my peace for transgressing 
your commands. I know you love flowers. I 
read that last night in your eyes.” 

He had read aright; for I did love them— 3 
sweet messengers from heaven! blessed com- 3 


I hardly knew what to make of ; 
him; but I had no wish to continue the stady ; 
I devoutly hoped he would } 


:of Mr. Chichester, and I had no hesitation in 
manifesting my discomposure. 

‘‘Mr, Chichester,” I said, haughtily, “you 
; know something of my history; you know that 
adverse circumstances have blighted my life, 
and made me old while young. Now, you seck 
to take from me all that I have left—my good 
name! You are ungentlemanly, nay, you are 
cruel!” 

He stooped over me, his deep eyes looking 
unutterable things, his lips parted, with a world 
of eloquence all ready to burst forth. A moment 
of this scrutiny, then he suddenly extended his 
arms and drew me passionately to his bosom. 

‘Adelaide! Give me the right to stay with 
you always! I love you so wildly and madly 
3 that, without you, I should be reckless of life! 
3 In the full strength of my manhood, I love you, 
$ not with the sentimental gentleness one feels 
3 for the twentieth object of admiration, but with 
3 the power of a life-time, during which no other 
3 love has ever stirred the fountain of my heart! 
$ You fill my soul as you fill my arms! Be my 


> 
, 





forters to human hearts bowed down by the 3 wife, and make my earthly heaven, even as— 
burden of sorrow! : God helping me—lI will make yours!” 

Mr. Chichester, by daylight, was very dif-3 By a wild effort I freed myself from his em- 
ferent from Mr. Chichester in the fog of a} brace, with a terrible emotion of anguish and 
March midnight. . His face, which then had humiliation in my heart. At that moment, I 


looked stern, and by no means prepossessing, 3 would have welcomed death with gladness! A 
‘was now fair and handsome; his eyes were the 3 $ dread and fearful discovery I had made in the 
finest I had ever seen; his forehead lofty and $ $ very first moment that his breath swept my 
commanding; his whole air, while assured, was § cheek. As I had never before dreamed of 


that of a perfect gentleman. : $ loving, I loved John Chichester! What I had 
| He forced me to talk with him; I could not : felt for Philip Arleigh was a mere vapor to this 
help myself. Do as I would, resolve as I would, < deep, absorbing, all-pervading flood of passion 
Igvas obliged to take part in the brilliant con- § that swept through my heart for this man! And 
versation, which he mainly sustained. I have § $I—I had vowed never again to feel an emotion 
never seen so fascinating a conversationist! I: 3 of love for any living human being! 

think the man might have talked his way into; No wonder that I shrank back into the most 


the Presidential chair, if he had attempted the 
feat? When he left me, he had invited himself 
to call again—an invitation that I did not second. 
Notwithstanding my coldness, he did come, again 
and again, until there was considerable gossip 
in the village about his frequent calls; and I 
told him, plainly, that his visits must cease at 
once. He raised his eyebrows, while a scarce 
perceptible smile curved his lips. 


remote corner of the room; no wonder that I 
felt hot and cold by turns; no wonder my voice 
was choked, and my limbs trembled beneath 
my weight! I was overwhelmed by the view 
which I had had of my own heart! Self-know- 
ledge had well-nigh paralyzed me. Mr. Chiches- 
ter came to me hurriedly, but I flung off the 
arm he placed around me. 

‘«‘ Adelaide,” he said, with tender reproach, 


‘do not doom me to a living death! If you do 
point, Adelaide? It appears that you, in com-} not love me now, I will labor patiently and 
mon with other mortals, stand in awe of the } meekly to deserve the inestimable blessing. | 
all-powerful, ‘They say,” and I do not; there, ; will wait—lI will be very calm and reasonable— 
I am your superior. But I shall not be swindled ; you shall mould my will like wax in your hands, 
out of your society on account of a parcel of 3 if you will only give me hope!” 
lying old women! begging their pardon for the : “I can give you nothing!” I cried out, bit- 
ungallant speech.” 3 terly—‘‘nothing, John Chichester! Go from 
i was intensely irritated at the cool assurance $me this moment, and forbear to intrude again 


‘“‘Humph! So you are vulnerable at one 
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upon me! For, I tell you, I will see you no 
more forever!” 

Eluding the hand he stretched out to detain 
me, [ fled from the room, and up to my cham- 
ber, the door of which I closed and locked; and 
though Mrs. Bruce came twice for admittance, 


she got no answer to her rap. All the night; 


long, with my face in the dust, I lay in intense 
agony! My struggle was fearful, but I came 
out of it the victor! I would not yield one inch 
to the love which was overwhelming me! I had 
been through the deep waters before—and what 
mattered it if this were an ocean instead of a 
river; could I not conquer? Yes, though it 
killed me to do it, I would tear out from my 
heart the image of John Chichester! 
Afterward, Mr. Chichester made a great many ‘ 
efforts to see me, but the precaution I took ren- 
dered them futile. Mrs. Bruce was faithful, and 
we kept locked doors, and though he came again 
and again, he was never admitted. And I felt 


a sort of stern satisfaction in performing what ; 
I believed to be my duty, at the expense of up- : 


told suffering. 

He wrote me letters, beseeching me to answer ; 
them; but I disregarded the passionate appeals, 
though—strange anomaly !—I wore those crum- 
pled papers continually next my heart! 

Meanwhile, the progress of the new mansion 
at Lowood elicited the admiration and wonder 
of all Bridgton. Such an elegant structure—such 
magnificent inside finishing—such a princely 
outlay for the green-house and conservatory ! 
Verily, it was all very wonderful! 

And what was it to me? Nothing. 

The summer rolled away—autumn was with 
us again. And in the serene, beautiful days of 
the Indian summer, Philip Arleigh, who had 
been for two years traveling in Europe with his 
wife, came home alone. Blanche had slept some 
months in @ green grave in storied Switzerland! 

He had been home but a little while before he 
came to me. 
confession, but, sad as it was, it did not asto- 
nish me. He had admired Blanche, but he had 
loved me! He had been to her a faithful hus- 
band, but she had slept upon a closed heart! 
Now she was dead, he had returned to his old 
allegiance. I must smile upon him, and give 
him the old place in my love once more! 

I was very plain and honest with Philip 
Arleigh, for I could only regard him with cool 
indifference—and he went out from my presence 
with a burden of sorrow to bear through life! 
God pity us all, for there is no life so peaceful 
but sometimes its waters are troubled! 

One chilly November night, I retired rather 
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And at my feet he made a sad ; 
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2 earlier than usual, and, after tossing restlessly 
° from side to side, I at last fell into an unquiet 
slumber. How long I had slept is uncertain, 
but I was suddenly awakened by a blinding 
: glare of light, that, for a moment, took away 
completely my sense of vision, I started up, 
rubbed my eyes, and gazed around me. The 
chamber was full of smoke, and in at the half- 
open window the red tongues of lurid flames 
were already bursting! I sprang to the floor, 
threw on my clothes, and rushed to the door 
leading into the corridor. In a moment I was 
thrown back by the violence with which the 
door, on being unlatched, flew open—the pas- 
sage was a mass of fire, and the roar of the 
devouring element was absolutely deafening. 
By a great effort of strength I closed the door 
and returned to the bedside, where, more dead 
than alive, I asked God to have mercy upon me, 
and make the pangs of death brief! I did not 
shrink from the fate that awaited me, but I 
dreaded the terrible anguish I must endure by 
being burned alive! 

I rose from my knees strengthened, and calm. 
I had nothing to live for; death would come to 
§ 3 me some time—it mattered little how soon. 


3 There was a crash behind me. I turned 
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§ quickly, the door of my apartment was burst 


3 open, and Mr. Chichester was standing on the 
threshold! Instantly he sprang forward, and, 
without a word, caught me in his arms, tore a 
; blanket from the bed, and cast it over me, and 
$ then hurried on. Whither he was bearing me 
I knew not, neither did I care. 

There was no need to struggle away from him 
now, and it would be pleasant to die with his 
arms around me! 

I heard the crash of falling timbers, the sullen 
roar of the conflagration, and felt the oven-like 
atmosphere all around us, Suddenly the air 
changed—I was taken into other hands—the 
$ blanket was removed, and I found myself once 
more beneath the open sky. Kind neighbors 
$ were attending on me, with sympathizing faces; 
$ but nowhere could I see my brave preserver. 
: The question which I dared not ask was an- 
swered without being propounded. A little 
group of persons were talking together in 
hushed voices. I caught the words, 

“Poor Mr. Chichester! It was a brave and 
gallant act, but performed at a terrible sacri- 
fice! If he does not. die, he will be maimed 
and disfigured for life!” 

“It was the blow from that falling rafter that 
did the burning!” said another voice. “Poor 
John! so young and handsome, and the idol of 
society! It will be hard for him!” 
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I heard this like one in a trance, but words 
catinot describe to you the mortal distress in 
which I listened! Wounded, perhaps dying! 
and for my sake! Oh! sweet heaven! 

They took me to the residence of Mr. Greene, 
my grocer—very kind-hearted people, and made 
every effort to soothe the grief which they 
thought I felt for the loss of my house. Blind 
creatures! They did not know that the thought 
of being homeless had never entered my head! 

I had been but a few hours at Mr. Greene’s, 
before a servant came from Lowood with a letter 
for me. It was written in a cramped, irregular 
hand, but I made it out. It was very brief, and 
ran thus: 

“ Apevarpe, they tell me I am dying; if you 
have any pity, come to me at once. A half- 
hour’s delay may make you too late. 

Joun CHIcHESsTER.” 

I needed no second summons. I got into the 
waiting carriage without a moment’s hesitation, 
and was driven to Lowood. They showed me 
directly to his chamber, from which, at my en- 
trance, all the attendants withdrew. 

I was prepared for something dreadful. I 
had expected horrible mutilation, but I. was 
hardly fortified for the calm contemplation of 
the wreck that lay before me. 





He lifted up his dark, beseeching eyes, as I en- 
tered, and spoke my name with a choked voice. 


This was no time for dissimulation. AM bar- 
riers were swept away! I could no more con- 
trol my feelings than I could have checked the 
lava out-flow of Vesuvius! 

I flung myself down beside him, winding my 
arms around him; I pressed burning kisses on 
his lips, and called upon him’ by every endear- 
ing epithet, to tell him that he would live. 

He put his uninjured arm around me, and, 
with his face laid against mine, he told me what 
I had already g d with a shudder of dread. 

His right hand, and a portion of the arm, 
must be amputated; it was the only chance to 
save his life. Oh! what a bitter feeling of re- 
bellion rose up within me at the thought! 
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} I saw the pained look that swept over his 
$ face, at the involuntary start I gave, and, for 
his sake, I tried to be calm. The physician was 
waiting in the outer room—the surgeon was 
with him; they were awaiting the signal from 
him to perform the operation. Would I, could 
I have the courage to stay by him during the 
tedious process? 

“TIT will stay by you to the last!’ I replied. 

I supported him during the following painful 
$ hour, and then, for days and weeks, I watched 
sover him night and day,\as, torn by a raging 
3 fever, he tossed restlessly on his couch. — 

; One night, the turning-point in his disease 
$ was reached. The physician said that the sun- 

rise would either find him dead, or out of dan- 
’ ger! 1 weleomed the first red fiush in the East 

with rapturous joy; for, at this time, my patient 
¢ fell into a quiet slumber, and I knew that he was 
saved! And then, for the first time in many 
weeks, I fell on my knees, and poured out my 
soul in gratitude! 

Reader, he arose from that bed of sickness 
but a wreck of his former self. But I loved 
him more than all the earth, and, preferring 
him above all others, I married him. 

Our life has been one of full and sweet con- 
tent, of great and abiding happiness. In my F 
husband, I have found the one fitted to my every 
} need—and I am a firm believer in the theory 
’ that matches are made in heaven. 

It was very pleasant to go back to Lowood— 
pleasant ‘to dwell, with him, amid the familiar 
scenes of my girlhood—pleasant to know that, 
when my life is ended, I shall sleep with my 
kindred, on the green hillside. 

By our happy fireside a pale-faced, melan- 
chely man often sits, of an evening, and my 
oldest boy bears his name; for he is our friend, 
and we entertain a very high regard for him. 
He has many gray hairs now, and his brow is 
furrowed with many a wrinkle; for the life of 
Philip Arleigh has been a failure. God merci- 
fully grant that, in another world, he shall find 
recompense ! 











SONNET. 


BY M. L. MATHESON. 


Deep in the shadow of this lonely vale, 
Engirt with many a craggy peak and ruin gray, 
The scene of many a wild romantic tale, 
Tp quiet, thoughtful solitude I stray, 
While soothing murmurs steal my heart away; 
And, far above, the blue, unclouded sky 
Stretches beyond, beyond this mortal eye. 


Wrapped in the splendors of this fading day, 

I yield to those delicious, happy dreams, 

While faint and fainter still the twilight gleams. 
Those visions bright, my greatest earthly bliss, 

The ruined fabric of my hopes restore; 

Sweet smiles from lips that I shall press no more, 
And spirits pure, from fairer worlds than this? 





MR. JONES OUT OF TOWN. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


I nave no doubt nature designed me for a} my aquatic sports, but, unfortunately, my wife 
sailor, I am so extravagantly fond of the watery $ prefers to remain on terra firma. Her physique 
element; but education, and the predilection of 3 3 is such that climbing up the White Mountains, 
my parents, placed me in the position I now oc- ; or disporting in the element appropriated to the 
cupy, and though I swim more frequently against $ finny tribes, or indulging in what to ordinaty 
than with the current, and encounter any quan- } people would be the height of enjoyment, is, - 
tity of <‘land sharks,” I can assure you there is ;to her, such an undertaking that either would 
very little of the freedom oo one feels on ‘‘the ? be classed under the head of painful pleasures. 


sea, the sea, the open sea.’ i 

I am passionately fond of swimming. I love 3 
to feel the resisting waters give way before me; 
to feel them shape themselves to my form; wi 
lie so calmly, upheld by invisible hands, with 
nought but the blue canopy above, and, under- § ; 
neath, the billowy couch on which I rest. Oh! ‘ 
itis delightful! What a consciousness of power $ 
it gives a man to feel that he can control these | 
great agencies! : 

I am never so happy as when, in my neat $ 
little yacht, I am dancing over the waves, or 
seudding under a stiff breeze, myself captain, 
and all hands, with no one to question my right 
of possession. 

You may be sure that I am always aiid 
for the return of the summer months, when I 
ean indulge my aquatic tastes, and break in 
upon the tiresome routine of duties that absorb 
me during the greater part of the year. 

Newport is delightful, everybody knows that; 
but fashionable watering;places are not to my 
liking, no matter how great may be their attrac- 
tions. Where-the crowd goes, there go not I. 
I have a preference for New London, Land’s 
Point, and similar places, where quiet reigns, 
and a man can be any animal he chooses, from 
& water-dog to a monkey, without interfering 
with the arrangements of any human machine 
who enjoys life after a different fashion. I 
merely mention these places because I know of 
them, and have pleasant recollections of each. 
Indeed, the summers spent at New London have 
been the happiest of my life. 

Now, I wouldn’t advise any of the butterfly- 
genus to migrate to that sterile region, merely 
on the strength of my recommendation, any ; 
more than I would counsel them to spend ai 
season at Juan Fernandez because Alexander 
Selkirk found his happiness on a desert island. 

The children are always my companions in ‘ 





I never complain. I like to think she is an extra- 
ordinary woman. 

But I did feel a slight disturbance in the re- 
gion of the heart, when the physician advised 
me to locate my summer residence farther in- 
land, as the health of my wife would be bene- 
fited thereby. 

Hitherto, my quest had been in search of that 
cape which projected itself farthest into the 
water. If the piazza attached to the house 
was occasionally washed by the briny fluid, se 
much the better, 

Here was a total change prescribed! 

A man loses nothing by making sacrifices; so 
I resigned myself to fate, and set about the task 
of finding a local habitation, and before the sum- 
mer queen had fairly inaugurated her reign, we 
were in the midst of our preparations for de- 
parture. 

8 


is a lovely town in Connecticut, re- 
markable for the culture and refinement of its 
inhabitants, the beauty and great variety of its 
scenery. The house we were to occupy stood 
on an eminence, about a mile and a half from 


the village. From its windows we could look 
down upon the picturesque grouping of gabled 
roof, gleaming spire, and embowered cottage, 
across the Sound, which seemed like a band of 
ribbon to the faintly undulating outline of the 
Long Island shore. 

The hill itself, which was, from its name, very 
suggestive of Horace Walpole and intellectual 
pursuits, presented attractions, to the lovers of 
nature as well as art, that were ever new and 
ever delightful. 

In those cool June nights, we sat on the 
piazza facing the South and West, to watch the 
sun go down, like a warrior to his tent, while 
the gayly bannered hosts swept along the line 


3 of march to glorify the victory. Every breeze 


was laden with aromas most gratifying to the 
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senses of those the greater part of whose life was {may imagine how gingerly I stepped around, 
spent in the metropolis, but especially so to me, and how frequently I found myself in traps of 
whose daily trips to and from the city made me holes laid for the unwary. I might as well 
keenly susceptible to all the rs of my ; have deliberately butted my head against Mount 
leisure hours. ’ Ararat as have attempted to swim in the face of 
The children were like wild colts, and raced } such obstacles; so I turned my back on the de- 
and romped in a manner very destructive to 3 lusive element, and trod once more on -terra 
wearing apparel. A few extra patches, it is ; firma, disgusted and discouraged. In fact, I 
true, might not improve their personal appear- ‘ was a wiser, if not a cleaner man. The work 
ance, but I looked at each one in the light of a ; of dressing was no easy matter. This was not 
wholesome prescription, and had no doctor’s ; hard, firm sand, a3 solid as a floor; quite the 
bills to pay. We all were as happy as birds. $ contrary. It stuck to my clothes, and to my 
*But those July and August days! I feel the ; ‘ moist feet; indeed I can’t tell you how many 
* perspiration start from every pore at the bare ; times I traveled over that arid waste—not very 
recollection. Tired and dusty, I emerged from extensive, to be sure—to rid my feet of their 
the cars, cach night, sick with the sense of a } incrustations. 
necessity unsatisfied, and crabbed to the verge I rode home very much out of sorts, and feel- 
of crossness. Oh! for a plunge in that aqueous } ing inclined to rate the entire neighborhood for 
element Which my eyes followed with inexpres- } ‘ this failure of my hopes. 
sible longing! The sun grew more ardent as the season ad- 
To be sure, our transient home was blessed ; vanced, and dust, like a winding-sheet, en- 
with some of the modern improvements, includ- § veloped everything animate and inanimate. I 
ing a bath; but then the water had to be pumped : felt as. though I had returned to first principles, 
up two stories, employing the coachman’s time ; while life was yet warm within me. The field 


during almost the entire day; and, as the well ; of rye in my neighbor’s garden, undulating and 


was low on account of the dry season, there rippling with the action of the currents of air 


was scarcely enough for domestic purposes. I : over it and through it, seemed like a billowy 
decided it ‘‘wouldn’t pay,” and so came to con- ‘ ocean, and was tantalizing in the extreme. The 
sider a bath an especial luxury, to be enjoyed ; ninety-nine blessings were heartily appreciated, 
only at rare intervals. ébut the one withheld seemed still the most de- 
But there is a limit to man’s forbearance, ; sirable. 
and I had already reached the boundary line. We differ in particulars only; diversity of 
“How do you like S——?” I was asked by ; taste marks our individuality. The blood in 
my neighbors. $my veins rose to fever heat, and the crisis was 
“Very much, indeed!” was my honest reply. ; rapidly approaching. So I decided to seek 
“The scenery is beautiful, the drives delight- $ ‘Boughton Point,” famous as a bathing-place. 
ful; but there is one drawback to my happi- $To be sure, it was a long ride—eight miles or 
hess.” 3 more—but I was forged to the conclusion, that 
“What is that?” they exclaimed, evidently }® bath obtained under difficulties was better 
thinking me the most difficult person to please } than no bath at all, The children were half- 
in existence. j wild with delight at the very mention of the 
“The want of a place to bathe in. Tam fairly $ proposed indulgence. My wife, in her quiet 
choked up with dust. I come home, at night, 3 way, went to work collecting edibles, and other 
feeling like a walking advertisement of *sand- ; necessaries, while I assisted William in expe- 
paper, and go back in the morning just as gritty } diting matters connected with our mode of 
as ever. Nothing but immersion will save me, ‘ transportation. It was an impromptu affair 
I am confident.” : altogether. The ride was delightful, and our 
“Oh! we must find a place for you. There ; : spirits were in harmony with all the sweet 
is a very good shore at Five Mile river,”—think } \ sights and sounds that greeted us on our way. 
of riding ten miles to get a bath!—‘and they 3 ; Our approach toward the Sound, whose blue 
do say there is pretty good bathing at Tappan } waves were sparkling like a bejeweled pave- 
Point.” { ment, was hailed with shouts from the boys, 
I went to the Point. William drove me, and } whose keen relish of the pleasure in prospect 
the towels, down in short order, and I prepared { ‘was manifest in every look and gesture. My 
myself to take soundings. There was a little } own emotions were not less keen, though more 
strip of beach about as large as a parlor-floor; : subdued. The “Point” was reached. It is 4 
the rest was rocks, nothing but rocks. You ! sort of head-land projecting into the Sound, 
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HE CALLED ME BY A NAME MORE DEAR. 
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flanked, on either side, by a beautiful, clear, 
white beach, that extends along the shore fort 
the distance of about a hundred yards. A$ 
grove of trees girded with tar—benches and 
tables systematically arranged—a sort of tavern } 
and a savory smell of roasted bivalves convinced $ 
us that this was the favorite resort for picnic, 
riding, and bathing parties. 

We bathed! I write these words as though 
I held a.pen of iron and this page were marble; 
and even at this lapse of time I feel the tingling } 
in my veins, and the thrill that ever accompanies } 
pleasant recollection. 

I felt like a fish returned to his native ele- 
ment, and got as much enjoyment out of the 
briny fluid as it was possible to do in so short 
a space of time. With what marvelous appe- 
tites we discussed the luscious bivalves that 
opened their juicy lips for us to taste! Even 
the sandwiches we had brought with us were 
not to be despised, washed down, as they were, 
with champagne and crab-apple cider. 

Could nectar and ambrosia be more palat- 
able? We think not. ; 


The ride home, in the dusk of the afternoon, 
when a golden haze veiled the landscape, was 
not the least enjoyment of our trip, but seemed 
to bind, with a jeweled clasp, the hours of that 
closing day. 

We all felt in better humor with ourselves, 
and everybody else, for our brief season of re- 
freshing. For that day, at least, I wore my 
rose-colored spectacles. 

It was well I niade the most of it; for it had 
to last me the remainder of the summer. A 
ride of sixteen miles, with a dip at a half-way 
station, seems much like a journey to Rome for 
the satisfaction of saluting the toe of his Holi- 
ness, and might remind a Frenchman of the 
motto: ‘Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelie.”’ 

I have not decided where I shall locate myself 
and household-goods this summer; but if I am 
induced to seek 


“A lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade!” 


I shall consider uninterrupted bathing facilities 
a necessary adjunct, and treat with the pro- 
prietors accordingly. 
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HE CALLED ME BY A NAME 


BY MRS. LOUISE 


He called me by a name more dear 
Then friendship’s theme so cold, 

Whose vassals wait, in sun-lit hours, 
At shrines o’erlaid with gold; 

He cailed me by a name more dear, 
With voice so deep and low— 

°T was like the cadence soft that steals 
Where rippling streamlets flow. 


He called me by a name more dear 
Than flatterer false could breathe, 

In murmurs soft as zephyr’s wing 
That stirs the forest leaves; 





MORE DEAR. 
SMITH HARRIS. 


And as the sunlight to the flower, ° 
When night’s dark shades are gone, 
So warmed my heart that name so dear 

That lingered on his tongue! 


He called me by a name more dear 
Than falsehood’s words could tell, 

TUntarnished as the stainless drops 
From crystal fountains well ; 

He called me “loved one!” and his tone, 
Like as some harp’s sweet strain, 

Bound my lone heart, in raptures wild, 
With love’s ecstatic chain! 


LLIN 





UNDER MY 


WINDOW. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


‘ 


A sweer-vorcep bird, from a fairer clime 
Than this cold and frozen land of ours, 
Under my window builded her‘nest, 
Tn a bush that was red with blushing flowers. 
When the morning painted the Orient sky 
With magical pictures of golden ‘hue, 
I saw her enthroned on the nest that she built, 
Surrounded with jewels of glittering dew— 
While her mate, from his perch on a neighboring rose, 
Sang amorous madrigals soft and sweet, 
Praising the beautiful bird that he loved 
Till her breast overflowed with its joy complete. 


When the tender younglings came from the shell, 
What notes of happiness filled the air! 
"Twas a pleasant sight to sit and watch 
The parent-birds’ unwearying cure. 
As the bright Summer days went happily by, 
In beauty and strength the young birds grew, 
Till the nest was filied with the fairest things 
That the poet’s eye can wish' to view. 
The parent-birds were too happy for earth, 
Till, swooping down from the upper air, 
A hawk despoiled the nest of its gems, 
And their Eden was shadowed with black despair. 





FANNY’S FLIRTATION. 


BY ELLA 


RODMAN. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44, 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Tue next morning, Miss Fanny Nettleton de- 
seended to the breakfast-room with two praise- 
worthy resolutions: one was to plague Mrs. 
Hylaper by getting up a flirtation with her son 
Archibald—and the other was to please herself 
by the same proceeding. For Mr. Archibald 
Lathrop was of quite a different stamp from 
the men by whom she was surrounded; and, 
besides, she was piqued by the very calm man- 
ner in which he had received the introduction, 
to her radiant self, on the evening previous. 

The simple dress of blue muslin, with a rose 
in the belt, was extremely becoming; but Mr. 
Lathrop glanced rather indifferently at the 
pretty face opposite to him at the table, as 
though he were quite used to such things, 

Fanny prattled very sweetly of the war, and 
the sick soldiers, and the brave, wounded men, 
whom it must be such a privilege to nurse and 
pet—until she stopped short and blushed at 
sight of the gentleman’s arm in a sling; and 
Mrs. Hylaper could have boxed her ears with 
right good-will. I was invited for a month, 
and only one week of it gone yet! What mis- 
chief might not be wrought in three weeks? 
And Archibald’s furlough would not be up be- 
fore that—could anything possibly be more 
malapropos? Miserable woman that she was! 

The days wore on with driving, visiting, ram- 
bling, and boating, and another week had 
passed; but Fanny was completely at a loss 
with respect to Mr. Archibald Lathrop. Gen- 
tlemen there were in plenty who paid her com- 
pliments, and manceuvred for the honor of 
escorting her on rides, and drives; but Mr. 
Lathrop was not among them. His wounded 
arm was an excuse for passing most of his time 
in the library; but his paleness and reserve 
were so very interesting, that all the young 
ladies, who came to the house, made frequent 
excuses for intruding upon him, and exerted 
all their powers of fascination to draw him out. 
On such occasions, he was polite and deferen- 
tial, but nothing more. 

Mrs. Hylaper seemed to be rather afraid of 


her son, and was never quite at ease in his} 
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presence; while Archibald Lathrop acknow- 
ledged to himself, with a sigh, that his mother 
was not a friend to whom he could unreservedly 
open his heart. The person who shared this 
confidence was a man, and a married one; a 
friend of Lathrop’s boyhood, who lived in a 
pretty little cottage near, in the enjoyment of 
as much happiness as falls to the lot of mortals. 

And on a bright September afternoon, Fanny 
Nettleton; curled up on a sofa in a blinded win- 
dow, nursing a slight headache, heard a number 
of surprising things that were not altogether 
agreeable to hear. Mrs. Hylaper had taken the 
carriage for a visiting expedition, and the young 
plady had the premises to herself; except the 
piazza on which the blinded window opened; 
for after a short time there was a sound of 
chairs and voices there that told of prepara- 
tions for a ‘‘sitting.” Edenton Langthorne, Mr. 
Lathrop’s friend, was a great favorite of Miss 
Fanny’s; and, in spite of Shakspeare’s cynical 
assertion that ‘‘a young man married is a man 
marred,” he was always so cheerful and bright, 
in his views of human pature, that it was 
pleasure to be with him. He had another charm 
that is not as common as it might be: he was @ 
thoroughly clean-looking man; he never smoked, 
or chewed, or did anything else to make him- 
self disagreeable; and a great many charming 
women half-envied the pretty, gentle girl who 
had married him. 

Fanny did not ‘‘feel it to be her duty” to 
leave her comfortable nest, on the sofa, because 
the gentlemen had chosen to move so close to 
it; and, after a few sentences of conversation, 
she felt herself quite justified in remaining. 

“Lathrop,” said his friend, suddenly, “I 
wonder that you do not marry—you would be 
a great deal happier.” 

“It is very well for you to say so,” was the 
skeptical reply, “‘as you have drawn a prize; 
but think how many blanks there are, my 
friend.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” said Mr. Langthorne, with 4 
cheerful laugh, ‘‘the blanks are quite as often 
on the other side, I wonder you don’t make 
up more to Miss Nettleton—she is a very charm- 
ing girl.” 
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ss «Too eninine entirely,” was the half-sneer- ; 
ing reply. ‘I could never be fascinated by a 
woman who was trying to fascinate me—that is, 
if I saw it as plainly as I do in this case.” 

“Pooh!” laughed his friend, ‘“‘you are too 
fastidious entirely, Miss Nettleton is a little 
mischievous, I admit; but Hattie, who is quite 
intimate with her, thinks very highly of her. 
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“TI should think she would eens the 
name,” said Mr, Langthorne. 

“IT gave her my middie name of Norval,” was 
the reply. ‘It really is my name, you know; 
and, somehow, I think it was a mingling of the 
unwillingness we men entertain to be wholly 
truthful with women, and the desire to lay the 
foundation of a possible bit of romance that led 


Besides, you are a very provoking male crea- 3 me to adopt this course. At any rate, I was 
ture to a girl accustomed to universal homage; 3 3 ‘Mr. Norval’ during those swiftly-winged hours, 
and Miss Nettleton is, probably, piqued into ; and the name has never sounded so sweetly be- 
amusing herself with you. Don’t be so con- fore or since.” 
ceited as to imagine that it is a matter of life: ‘‘And she has never given you reason to. 
and death, to her, to make an impression upon $ suppose that she remembers you?” asked Mr. 
that portion of your anatomy which is supposed : Langthorne, reflectively. 
to lie under your left vest pocket.” 3 ‘No; I do not think. she has the slightest 
“That is just it!” exclaimed Lathrop, with $ idea who I am; a look, or a tone, may occa- 
more animation than he had yet shown. “fs sionally strike her as familiar, and she has 
she were really in earnest, I should be flattered : lifted those very pretty eyes of hers to my face, 
by it, and find it no difficult matter to return ¢ ‘and said, ‘I cannot divest myself of the idea 
the preference. But the idea of a woman’s de- : ‘that I have met you before, Mr. Lathrop’—to 
liberately setting herself at work to fascinate a ; which I have replied, ‘Probably in some pre- 
man, in order that. she may treat his heart like 3 vious state of existence,’ and there the subject 
an old glove, when once she gets possession ofhas dropped.” 
it, is so utterly repugnant that I can scarcely: ‘‘What a very aggravating man you are, La- 
find words enough to express my abhorrence. : throp!” exclaimed his friend, with an amused 
You know, Langthorne, the cloud that one of; laugh. ‘‘ Positively, if I were a woman, i could 
these ‘practiced flirts’ threw over my early : not resist the temptation to try my powers on 
youth? I have been made wise by that expe- } you—and I do not blame Miss Fanny in the 
rience.” least. But this is a very disjointed story of 
“Take care that you have not been made ; yours—what with digressions, and moralizings, 
cynical,” rejoined his friend. ‘But I am quite $ and regrets, etc. Do begin at the beginning, 
bent on your finding¥some one who will bring : like a reasonable being, and tell me what it is 
you to a more comfortable state of mind. Sup- : all about.” 
pose you do a little bit of romance; take your 3 ; ‘I feel in the mood for confession, this after- 
gun, or your fishing-rod, and go off into the } noon,” was the reply, ‘‘and I think I will begin 
wilderness, resolved to fall in love with the } at the beginning. You know, of course, how I 
first woman you meet.” ‘Solaad brought up, Langthorne? I do not wish 
“Langthorne,” said Mr. Lathrop, with almost ; to reflect upon my mother—for I was her only 
& touch of pain im his voice, ‘‘you do not know ; child; and, in her way, I believe she idolized 
what you are talking about! Three years ago, me; but I was taught to look upon almost any 
I took my fishing-rod, not for the purpose you ; occupation as rather degrading, and suffered to 
mention, but to enjoy a week’s primitive sport ; lounge about, with a pretence of study, until 
in the region where I once went to school, and 3 my twenty-first birthday put me in possession 
I met—Miss Fanny Nettleton,” of the moderate fortune. left me by my father, 
Fanny almost. sprang from her sofa; here was} My mother, by that time, had married again, 
the clue, then, to much bewilderment; but, re- ; and now devoted her energies to saddling me 
membering herself, she became quiet again. with a wealthy wife. I say ‘saddling,’ for most 
An exclamation of astonishment escaped his: women who have money are disagreeable, and 
listener, as he observed: “«Why, I should never : : would be to me from the very fact of having it; 
have supposed, from your manner toward each ; and it was partly to escape a threatened en- 
other, that you had met previously.”’ : tanglement of this sort that I started, one Octo- 
“She does not suspect it,” was the reply, ‘<I: ber evening, for the neighborhood of Ridgeway, 
am so changed with army service, and close : the Connecticut village where I became initiated 
shaving, and ‘she saw me but once—although : into the rudiments of Latin, 
that once was equal to six months of ordinary “I spent a delightful week, and chartered 
acquaintance,” the old stage-coach om one of the loveliest 
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mornings I ever saw for the return trip. As; woods, and fioundered about hopelessly until 
the vehicle drew up, in obedience to my sum- * nightfall, when a returning laborer charitably 
mons, a glance inside discovered two females— } conducted me to the highway. I returned to 
one somewhere between sixty and a hundred ; the spot where I had left the lady—but she had 
and fifty, and the other composed principally ‘ disappeared, stage-coach and all; and I con- 
of green veil drawn well over the face; so I * cluded that Hiram had come back in time, and 
climbed up outside, and was jolted along slowly } taken her to the cars. I spent the night ata 
enough to have counted all the apples on the ’ wretched wayside inn, and took the first down- 
trees that we passed. By-and-by, we dropped ; train in the morning, with my heart stirred to 
the female patriarch; and green veil, whom I ; its inmost depths by the memory of an unknown 
had set down as a middle-aged dress-maker, or ; school-girl, whom I should, probably, never sce 
something of the kind, had the inside all to her- 3 again. 
self. ‘‘When the war broke out, I was thankful 
Presently, we struck into the woods; and {to have something to do; and, in spite of my 
the solitude being favorable to meditation, and ; mother’s protestations, I shouldered my knap- 
the driver, for a wonder, not given to talking, § sack, and did my duty as well as I knew how. 
I meditated—that is, thought of nothing in par- 3 And this is the.whole story from beginning to 
ticular, until a sudden lurch overturned the ; end.” 
¢razy coach, and reduced it to a ruin—while ; “But why, in the name of common sense,” 
your humble servant sprawled gracefully among ; said Mr. Langthorne, “did you not make your- 
the dead leaves, with the green-veiled female $ self known to Miss Nettleton, when you met her 
reposing on my left arm. I tried, for a mo- : here, and renew the acquaintance?” 
ment, to recollect whether, in that second of: ‘‘Because,” replied the youthful cynic, ‘the 
chaos, I had snatched her from the reeling Miss Nettleton whom I met in the woods, and 
vehicle, or whether she had come of her own ; the Miss Nettleton whom I saw, three years 
accord; but in one glance I saw that she had ; after, performing on a stage in my mother’s 
fainted, and that she was one of the sweetest } drawing-room, are as distinctly different as 
little rosebuds imaginable. : the delicious, scented violet, and the soulless 
“Not being much used to fainting-fits, and 3 japonica. A more complete change I never 
seeing no water handy, I used the simplest re- : saw—and with this Miss Nettleton I am nota 
medy I had heard of, and laid her down flat on 3 bit in love, and never shall be.” 
the ground—where the delicious autumn air} Mr. Langthorne was almost angry. 
performed the office of a fan with untiring vigor. 3 ‘I'll tell you what it #8, Mr. Archibald Norval 


She presently opened her eyes; and lovely eyes 3 Lathrop,” he began, excitedly; ‘““you are my 


they were, and are. We were a little awkward, ° friend, of course, and I think the world of you— 
at first, as was natural under the circumstances; $ but in this matter you have shown yourself to 
but presently, we fell into conversation as easily 3 be—excuse me—something of an idiot. What 
as though we had known each other all our § right had you to expect that this young lady, 
lives. The driver coolly announced to us a de- } whom you met in the woods—and to whom, by 
lay of several hours, and advised us to play at your own showing, you did not make love— 
Babes in the Wood in the meantime. ¢ would be ready, after a lapse of three years, to 
“‘Miss Fanny was just from school, and as $ echo all your peculiar sentiments, and take up 
fresh and innocent as a wild-flower. I did no { that interesting pastoral at the very leaf where 
love-making; and the tenor of our conversation ; it was folded d@wn—having heard nothing from 
was amusingly original. I experienced the sen- $ you in the meantime? My wife says that all 
sations of a man taken suddenly from dusty, {men are exacting; but you rather go ahead of 
city streets, and let loose in a green pasture. {the generality. Fanny Nettleton is a very 
‘But this paradise was all too short. A sugges- $ lovable girl in spite of a little coquetry; and if 
tion of the enemy, I think, led me off on a self- 3 I were a single man——” 
inflicted ramble of discovery after an impossible} But Fanny had heard enough; and, divided 
wagon; having first established my fair com- $ between indignation and humiliation, she went 
panion in the broken stage-coach to watch for $ up stairs and locked herself in her room. 
the driver, who had gone off on a like mission $ her toilet-table she found a letter from her sis- 
in an opposite direction. ‘ter, ordering her immediate return to the city. 
“I had every confidence that I would arrive ; “T have been told,” said the anxious writer, 
first, in abundant time to get the anxious damsel ; “that there is quite a promising flirtation in 
to the cars; but I got lost im those confounded progress between you and Archibald Lathrop; 
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and, as this would not do at all, it will be better 
to break it off at once by coming home.” 
Fanny smiled as she read these lines; this 


plated, nor made any provision for; when, 
therefore, she awoke, one damp morning, to a 
sensation of acute twinges ‘flying all over 


was the second time that she had been accused } her,” and an indescribably puffy condition of 


of “flirting” with the same individual; but, 
suddenly bursting into tears, as she thought of 
the “talk” on the piazza, and her own worldly, 
purposeless life, she felt thankful for the sum- 
mons, and resolved to obey it immediately. 

There was a look of triumph in Mrs. Hylaper’s 
eye, as she bade Fanny an affectionate farewell ; 
and, as that lady had lately spent a day in the 
city, there is no knowing how much she may 
have had to do with the circulation of the re- 
port that had alarmed Mrs. Chalmers. 

Mr. Lathrop had gone on a hunting expedi- 
tion with his friend Langthorne, and was both 
surprised and disappointed to find, on his re- 
turn, that the guest had left; for, somewhat 





her lower limbs, her surprise and indignation 
were both extreme. 

Like the old woman in nursery classics, she 
doubted ‘If I be I,” and rang the bell—which, 
fortunately for her, she could reach without 
leaving her couch. 

‘““Why, you’ve got the inflammertary rumer- 
tism, mum, as sure as you're alive!” said the 
chambermaid, who answered the summons. 

But Miss Seraphina, who considered the 
charge of “rumertism” equal to an accusation 
of old age, was highly displeased, and sent for 
the doctor. 

He confirmed the chambermaid’s opinion; 
and the poor lady groaned and wept, in the 


shaken in his cynicism, by the sensible remarks ; most abject condition of self-pity, Mrs. Thurl- 
of his friend, he had graciously resolved to cul-} ingham’s wedding reception, and Mrs. Pyerby’s 


S 


tivate Miss Fanny a little, and see if he could 
_ discover any trace of the artless school-girl. 


dejeuner! There lay the cards for both, just 
where she could see them—and all hope of her 


) Aconclusion for which that ungrateful young }-going so cruelly cut off by that obstinate, un- 
* Jady would not have thanked him. 


CHAPTER V. 
AUNT SERAPHINA. 


Miss SerapHina NETTLETON was a lady rather 
past fifty, with a tall, attenuated frame, highly 
effective in the draping line, and an air of great 
pretension, that people termed “stylish.” Her 
features were of the aquiline order; and her 
old laces and camel’s-hair shawl were unex- 
ceptionable. She made up well; and was con- 
sidered rather an ornamental and respectable 
figure at receptions, and any gatherings where 
youth and beauty were not absolute essentials. 
Miss Seraphina’s bonnets were always of the 
latest style—but the inside furnishing of her 
head was not so well attended to. With respect 
to the heart, an elderly woman of fashion is not 
supposed to be troubled with one. 

Miss Nettleton’s means enabled her to board 
at a stylish home, and make an occasional pre- 
sent to her slenderly provided niece, Fanny. 
To those who believe in home comforts, and the 
daily interchange of little offices of affection, 
lifting one out of self, and purifying the atmos- 
phere around, this would seem a dreary, love- 
less life; but Miss Seraphina accepted her 
position with placid philosophy, and derived 
much importance from frequent reference to 
“her niece, Mrs. Henry Chalmers.” 

Sickness was an unaccustomed trial—a pos- 





sibility that Miss Seraphina never contem- 


sympathizing doctor! What in the world was 
she to do with herself? Reading she did not 
care a fig for; and, besides, it was very tirée- 
some with a one-eyed glass—she would not 
come to spectacles. If somebody would only 
come in! 

At this juncture the door opened, and her 
niece, Fanny, a little paler than when she had 
last seen her, made her appearance. She 
looked nice and youthful, though, and it was 
a pleasure to see such a fresh, pretty face. 

‘“‘Why, dear auntie, what is the matter?” 
asked Fanny, looking toward the bed in sur- 
prise. ‘Are you sick?” and she stooped down 
and kissed her. ' 

Miss Seraphina was not often kissed, and 
perhaps it was that which caused her to burst 
into tears. 

“Oh, Fanny!” she sobbed, despairingly, ‘*I 
am @ helpless cripple—perhaps for life!” 

This was terrible, and poor Fanny trembled 
at the thought of some dreadful accident; but, 
after awhile, she managed to gather the facts 
of the case, and felt relieved—although the 
facts were bad enough. Looking at her aunt, 
as she lay there, with tears on the cheeks that 
seemed so sunken, and her thin, gray locks 
hanging in disorder—the glossy curls in the box 
not being a native production—the young girl 
felt a sudden gush of tenderness, and almost a 
reproachful feeling that she had not been suffi- 
ciently attentive to her dead father’s only sister. 

She resolved to make up for it now, and 
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“rushed” at the bed, after the manner of inex-} something tangible in the shape of penance; 
perienced nurses, to shake up a pillow, or do} and Fanny had arrived at a state of mind that 


something, no matter exactly what; but Miss ! 
Seraphina repulsed her, with a scream of min- ; 
gied pain and rage, as she exclaimed, 

“Good gracious, child! Do, you want to kill: 
me outright? I might, as well have an elephant } 
walking over me! When you come to inflam-§ 
matory rheumatism, yourself, you'll know bet- 
ter.” 

Now that all hope had been destroyed of its; 
not being inflammatory rheumatism, she deter- } 
mined. to make the most of it; and Fanny was: 
rather dismayed at the outset.. But she was; 
naturally amiable; and such a feeling of intense $ 
pity for the poor, cross sufferer took possession 
of her, that she bore patiently with all her 
peevish fault-finding, and took the plentiful 
scoldings so meekly that her aunt was almost 
surprised. 

Miss Seraphina, however, could spare very 
little from her own sufferings for the contem- 
plation of other people’s feelings; and Fanny 
was kept so continually on the go, all the morn- 
ing, that her unaccustomed feet became de- 
cidedly weary. Her aunt felt outraged by her 
youth and beauty, and. comforted herself by 


telling her that she would come to inflammatory 
rheumatism yet, and that people couldn’t always 
be young and healthy. Aunt Seraphina like- 
wise told Fanny of her first love, that morning, 
and how near she came to being married twice— 
or rather, how she twice came near being mar- 


ried once. One of these times, her lover was 
considered too poor by'the family, because he 
couldn’t keep a carriage; and the:other time, 
she—well, she must confess it—she tried him } 
too far, and—lost him. ; 

“To be sure,” said Miss Seraphina, philoso- } 
phically, ‘if I had married the first one, I 
might have had a large family, and been wor- 
ried to death to dress and dispose of my daugh-} 
ters on small means.” 

“But why ‘dress and dispose’ of them?’ 
thought Fanny, moralizing. ‘How infinitely 
preferable the large family, on small means, to} 
the lonely woman lying there in her unloved 
autumn! And the other one that she tried. and 
lost-——what fools women are!” Of course, Fanny 
would not do anything of the kind, 

Aunt Seraphina made herself as unlovely as 
possible, after the fashion of cross, elderly in- 
valids; and Fanny took it all with. the convic- 
tion that makes people swallow mineral-waters: 
sbe felt that ‘‘it was good for her.’ ., There is 
a peculiarity in human nature that makes people 
crave after a course of folly or wrong—doing 





made it rather agreeable to shoulder aunt Sera- 
phina, although her spurs were of the sharpest. 

She received a furious scolding, after her 
morning’s work, for going home to tell Cornelia 
what had detained her; and on arriving in Fifth 
avenue, and describing the condition of affairs 
in stréet, she was taken to task not very 
gently for wasting her morning in so unprofit- 
able a manner—as there was to be something 
extra in the way of a ball, that evening, with 9 
perfect menagery of lions and other wild ani- 
mals, 

“And I have the strangest thing to tell you, 
Fanny,” continued her sister, becoming gocd- 
natured again. ‘Archibald Lathrop has most 
unexpectedly ¢ome into possession of quite a 
fortune—so that we were rather hasty, after 
all, But I believe he is to be at: Mrs. Wool- 
ford’s this evening—and we shall have an op- 
portunity of retracing our steps, and securing 
the prize before it is carried off by some one 
else.” 

A deep blush glowed on Fanny’s face, as she 
replied, ‘‘ You were quite mistaken, sister, about 
Mr. Lathrop—there has been no ‘flirtation’ be- 
tween us, and I ‘would not marry him if he were 
to ask me to-morrow, I promised to spend the 
evening with poor aunt Seraphina—and if you 
had seen her lying there, sick and desolate, you 
would not wonder that I do not feel like going 
out to-night.” 

“This is perfect folly, Fanny!” exclaimed 
her sister, clasping. and unclasping a bracelet. 
‘Rheumatism doesn’t kill people, that I ever 
heard—old people always have it; and if you 


sare going to deyote your days and nights to 


aunt Seraphina, you will make a fright of your- 
self #0 mo purpose. Of course, I shall go and 
see the old lady ; andthe best thing to do is to 
provide her with a se. I suppose I might 
as well go there this afternoon and get it over.” 

Miss Nettleton was decidedly sarcastic with 


} «her: niece, Mrs. Henry Chalmers’’—was very 


mu¢h flattered by her condescension—and, as 
to a nurse, why, when she succeeded in finding 
a Betsy Prig, or a Sairy Gamp, she hoped that 
she would send ber there to pull her pillow 
away, and drop snuff in, her tea. 

“La! aunt,” said Mrs. Chalmers, not at all 
disturbed by the ‘tirade, ‘*what’s: the use of 
being cross because you have the rheumatism! 
I am. sure I am willing to do what I can for 
you—but you know that I cannot be with you 
all the tinte.” 

“I am very glad that you can't!” interrupted 
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ay irate relative, “for Lam sure that you would « 
drive me crazy.” 

«Well, aunt,” said cher niece, pleasantly,. "de 
hope you'll feel better to-morrow,’ and Mrs. 
Chalmers went back to her Fifth avenue palace { 
with @ new sensation: gratitude that: she was i 
pot Miss Seraphina Nettleton—or even Miss 
Cornelia Nettleton. 

That perverse Fanny! . What new crotchet 
had she taken into’ her head?, Go to the in- 
valid she’ would, and go to. Mrs. Woolford’s she 
wouldn’t; and her sister was more ‘put out” 
dhan ‘her placid.disposition usually allowed her 
to be. And Fanny kept. up this aggravating 
eourse of conduct until Mr. Archibald Lathrop 
ment back to resume his military duties, reso- 
jutely avoiding every place where he was likely 
te be, and passing him withthe coldest of bows 
on a chance encounter in the street. 

Miss Nettleton found it an unusually dreary 
winter, and became generally disgusted with 
all her so-called friends, who were entirely too 
much occupied with parties and receptions to 
spend much time with an unamiable invalid. 
At the first relapse she would resume her old 

" habits, and bring back the disease with redou- 
dled violence ; and Fanny and the doctor were at 
their wit’s end to manage the fractious sufferer, 
' Miss Seraphina was more pleased with her 
niece than she had ever been before—although 
she took good care not to show it; and she be- 
came so dependent on Fanny that she quite 
wondered how she had ever done without her. 
That young lady was improving daily under ; 
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< poring over fea: map.of the United States, with 
$.the aid of her eye-glass, and tracing the St. 

Clair, river,into the lake of the same, thence to 
ake Huron, and floating along the shore of 
mighty Superior with a sagacious look of com- 
prehension, as though she had been over the 
ground, or rather the water, many times before, 

“Fanny,” said her gaunt, intent upon her oc- 
cupation, “I have decided.to spend the summer 
at ‘Marquette, as a sort. of head-quarters; and 
I find that we can easily make excursions from 
thence to the Pictured Rocks, and Grand Island, 
and the places around, without being hampered 
by fashion, or dress, or any of the conyention- 
alities of life; and such.a summer will be really 
refreshing—just what I want.” 

Fanny was involuntarily reminded of “Mrs. 
Skewerton” by this unwonted outburst, and she 
dutifully tried to repress a smile. She was 
delighted, though, with the prospect of Lake 
Superior for a summer feast, and the distant 
chance of ‘‘camping out” among Indians, and 
hermits, and all sorts of charmingly fresh and 
original people, who flourish away from the 
haunts of civilization. For she, too, was dis- 
gusted with Saratoga & Co.; she had discovered 
that the world was hollow, and that dolls were 
stuffed, with saw-dust; and to go where she 
would not see any one whom she had ever 
seen before was just what she desired. They 
were going, too, without being hampered by a 
party, who would always have been wanting to 
go in wrong directions, and making themselves 
generally disagreeable; Mr. Chalmers would see 


the wholesome discipline of sacrificing her own ; $them safely in the.cars for Detroit; and after 
will to that. of some one else; and the thorns 3 § that, they could trust to the gallant care of the 
and .briers, which aunt Seraphina so liberally 3 3 lake captains, upon whom seems to have fallen 
showered on her pathway, had ceased to annoy ? $ the mantle of the medieval chivalry. 

or irritate her. The only feeling of animosity 3 3 The whole proceeding was not at all in keep- 
that she allowed herself to cherish was toward 3 ing with Miss Seraphina’s usual course; but 
Mr. Archibald. Norval Lathrop; and that she even the most commonplace characters show 
aursed and kept warm-down in the depths of 3 occasional glimpses of elevation, and inflam- 
her heart, hoping that, at some future day, she ; matory rheumatism had done wonders for her. 


might have the pleasure of seeing that indivi- ; 
dual completely humbled, with all the ‘non- 
sense” shaken out of him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WESTWABD, HO! 


June came, and aunt Seraphina had an idea. : 
The doctor recommdnded change of air; and $ 
as to Newport, and Saratoga, and the Branch, 
she was sick of them all, and she wanted some- 
thing: entirely new. She was determined to 
travel. ; 
Fanny: found her, one morning, mss ciatly 
Vou. XLVI.—8 





Fanny entered on the excursion under pro- 
test from sister Cornelia, who thought it ‘absurd 
to waste one of her best summers in the wilder- 
ness,” and mournfully declared that there was 
no knowing what chance she might lose; but 
Fanny was inexorable, and commenced the 


journey with all the zest of aclild. She soon 


became convinced, though, that there were more 
agreeable traveling companions in the world 
than aunt Seraphina, who invariably went to 
bed, at every stopping-place, with a sick head- 
aehe, and,-in answer to Fanny’s inquiries, 
turned her face to the wall, and said that all 
she wanted was to be let alone. 
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However, they got’ on very well, and found 
themselves, in due time, on board the steamer 
*Tilinois,” bound for Marquette. There was a 
voyage of two or tliree days before them, and 
seenes of beauty at every sunrise. The Saut 
Ste. Marie, with its fairy isles—the waters of 
Lake Huron, #0 darkly, deeply, beautifully 
greén—and the storied waves of Superior, with 
their memories of the martyr missionary, old 
French broils, and the musical flow of ‘Hia- 


watha”—all these things set Fanny dreaming, ; 


and made even Miss Seraphina as enthusiastic 
as she knew how to be. But the old Adam was 
very active at the slightest approach to annoy- 
ance or discomfort; and the captain bravely 








dissenting growl, he ascended skyward, and 
was securely packed into one of those dens that 
are reservéd as the purgatories of single men. 
The one hotel was well filled; and late comers 
had to take what was left for them. 

Miss’ Seraphina marched straight to the bed, 
turned down the counterpane, pinched the mat- 
tress, and groaned. 

“7 never slept on straw in my life!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘*I cannot possibly do it!” 

Fanny made an examination, which resulted 
in the conviction that small twigs had been ad- 
justed, with the soft side up, and covered with 
ticking; but she said ‘‘moss” quite positively, 
and the poor lady accepted that as an improve- 


accepted that three days’ trial as a righteous} ment on straw. ‘Square” the pillows were 
punishment for some unknown sin that doubt-$ not, and resembled, in shape, the India-rubber 
less stood in need of correction. < pillows that require blowing up; Miss Sera- 
The pretty little town of Marquette looked § ¢ phina suggested that, in making them, they 
most inviting in the soft rays of moontight—for $ had forgotten the feathers. ‘Linen !’’—cotion 
the boat Ianded there at the witching hour off ¢ would have been a blessed improvement on the 
twelve; and Miss Seraphina and her niece, and 3 canvas that was sandwiched between bed and 
a surly, old bachelor, who had made. the trip $ counterpane. 
with them, proceeded to the’hotel. It was ndét? ‘No matter,” said: Fanny, cheerfully, “we 
an imposing structure; and the sleepy land- 3 must live out-of-doors—that is what we came 
lord—who was a very Hercules, but laboring $ for, you know; and we shall get so strong and 
under the disadvantages of a very hasty, ands robust that we can even sleep on the bare 


rather incomplete toilet, with a fist in either § ground.” 
eye—had to be routed from his comfortable; ' Her aunt was not much comforted by this 


bed to provide forthe wants of the travelers. 3 suggestion; but she did the most sensible thing, 


**T am accustomed to hair mattresses,” began Sunder the cireumstances, which was to retire 
Miss Seraphina, ‘‘square pillows, and linen bed- to her coueh. 
ding. Two large, airy rooms will be required,$ This free, new life was perfectly delightful; 
and plenty of towels.” S the people at the hotel were generally agree- 
“I don’t care about going up stairs,” growled $ able, and Miss Seraphina almost forgot to grum- 
the old bachelor, ‘‘and I should like to be pro-{ ble. The first viewoof the:Pictured Rocks, with 
vided with a parlor.” ; their bright colors glowing in the sunshine, was 
Fanny, forgetting that she was no longer a } like a glimpse of fairy-land; and there were so 
school-girl, giggled, and waited for the next } many beautiful things to be seen, with the help 
announcement; while the landlord was asto-? of a boat, that Fanny learned almost to live in 
nished enough to open his eyes to their natural } the water. Cornelia, at Saratoga, sighed over 
width, wondering inwardly whether his visitors { the. enthusiastic letters, that were filled with 
hid escaped from a lunatic asylum, or whether } glowing accounts of all sorts of beau-less ex- 
they had innocently and unsuspectingly gone to 3 cursions; but never a hint of the appearance 
sleep at the Fifth avenue hotel, and awakened 3 or expectation of any desirable escort. 
in this distant region without being conscious3 The old bachelor, Mr. Siggs, had taken to 
of the change. trotting around after the two ladies very much 
After surveying them contemplatively for ain the fashion of a Newfoundland dog; and 
few moments, the ladies were requested to walk ; Miss Seraphina, having been informed that he 
up stairs, where the only requisition of Miss 3 was a wealthy, but eccentric, Bostonian, en- 
Seraphina’s that received honorable attention $ N S couraged his attentions—if attentians they 
was the aitiness, which was well provided for $ could be called—which consisted in long 2¢- 
by tw6 missing panes of glass, and certain $ counts of his annoyances and disappointments. 
glimmerings through the clap-boards. The old : Fanny had become completely ‘disgusted with 
bachelor, who ‘didn’t care about! going up’ him; but her aunt pronounced him “a very 
stairs,” was asked if he preferred spending the $ sensible man—only a little odd, as any man 
night on the sofa in the parlor; and, with a: with three hundred thousand dollars had » 
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right to be.” The truth § is, poor atte Seraphina ; Marquette, it was , decided to spend some weeks 
had realized the exceeding loneliness of being j at Grand Island; and a short trip by steamer 
alone during that rheumatic siege; and she de- ; conveyed the party thither. This perfect ely- 
termined, if a favorable chance occurred for : sium well repaid any amount of trouble; and 
bettering her condition, she would improve it ‘there was so much to see, and so many places 
to the best of her ability. Mr. Siggs appeared to visit, that Miss Seraphina sighed for the 
to be that chance; and he foundrhimself so : youthful elasticity of body and mind which en- 
much more appreciated than usual, that he was abled Fanny to climb rocks, and bear long 
almost, sure to form a third in all their excur- : marches, with utter exemption from anything 





sions. like fatigue. 
«After, thoroughly enjoying the beauties of : (T0 BE CONCLUDED, ) 
5 PEDAL LAVPDR WF DEVIL AVI LISS LLD DIODE LIDDELL LLLP 
: LIFE’S CHANGES. 
BY LILIAS M-—. 
Qnsnaz! change! ’Tis passing strange, Fled! fled! are the hearts that bled 
How the thoughts will range O’er the ashes of hopes all blighted and aol 
’ Over dim, shadowy hours long past, They, too, have passed from earth away, 
Noting the changes, sad and vast, Around their graves the wild winds play; 
*Twixt then and now; *Tis hard to miss them, day by day! 
Changes in hope, and heart, and brow; But, oh! ’tis harder, sadder still 
Hopes once bright—now faded and fied; To meet a glance that once could thrill, 
Hearts once light—now withered and dead; And fee! that now ’tis stern and chill; 
.. Brows once white, and lips rose-red— To feel that hearts, once loving and dear— 
_ Now wrinkled and pale—their beauty sped! Hands, once warm, that clasped us near— 
Gone! gone! Like tres wan, Are changed and cold! Alas! ’tis drear! 
They have glided on, Woe! woe! How they come and go, 
Those weird and shadowy fleeting years— Those shadows from days of long ago! 
Gone, with all their joys and fears! They haunt me oft through the long, dim night; 
Gone, with all their smiles and tears! . They cross my path when the day shines bright; 
Sweet the joys—yet they hurried past; From my darkened heart they banish tho light! 
Sad the fears—yet ending at last; Thus I wander adown the valley of gloom, 





‘ Bright the smiles—but a shade was cast, 


Where only the cypress and night-shade bloom— 
Alas! by tears dropping thick and fast! 


For the past still opens a shadowy tomb! 


we 
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BY ELIZABETH BOUTON, 





SHatt, then, the ties to mortals given, But when hearts on earth are severed, 


While they tread this earthly bali, : By injustice, malice, wrong, 
Each be tighter bound or riven, 2 The broken spirit-chords shall never 
Bound or loosened, one and all, Meet again in union strong, 
In that endless, changeless life, But remain, while ages roll, 
Far beyond this world of strife? Each to each a stranger soul. 
“In my Father’s house are many, Think of this, ye who, unfeeling, 
Many mansions,” saith the Lord; Give, when asked for bread, a stone; 
“Were there lack of room for any, Scorpion-darts ye now are dealing 
I would surely bring you word; Wait to sting your hearts alone, 
But whate’er ye bind or sever, When the wronged, who once have loved yon, 
On this earth, shall last forever.” Have been called to realms above you. 
All affections high and holy, Strongest earthly ties are breaking, 
Love unselfish, friendship pure, Nevermore to reunite, 
Meek devotion, grand though lowly, When our hearts grow old with aching, 
Shall for evermore endure, And wrong turns life’s day to night; 
Where earthly cares no more opprées, For whate’er you bind or sever, 





And the weary are at rest, Qn this earth, shill last forever. 











THE TRUTH. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


2 stooped ‘to let the affluence of her nature shine 
Age— Twenty-two years. in upon your lonely, blind, striving, chaotic 
Diszass—Pahthisis pulmonalis. $ heart, and gradually altered it to a noble strain 

“Um!—age—all right! Make out a dupli- } of rich, harmonious manhood? 
eate for the town register, John. Fine girl—3 Then you know the nature of the love I bore 
buried—I think to-morrow, they -said!” And: to Emiiy L——, and how, when I saw that she 
the doctor handed me back the certificate, and} loved Edward B——, that their souls were knit 
left me alone in the office. § together, I could put aside all selfish feeling 

I knew it was not all right. Some of the’ : and pray that she might be his wife, the dar- 
words my pen had traced there were a lie—for § : ling of his manhood; that, sheltered by his 
Emily had not died of. phthisis—and, re- ; strong arms, she might meet the storms of 

membe all the sorrowful truth, I laid my } life with a brave heart, until, with her hand 
head down on my desk and gave way to my 3 still within his, they should both go home te 
tears. } their eternal rest. 

You think I am soft, I suppose—that boy; Not that Ned B—— was her acknowledged 
fashion, particularly student fashion—I had; lover. Of all her suitors—and, as the only 
fallen in love with her beauty, and all those ; child of Col. L——, she had many—he was the 
graces of mind and manner, which made her } one least suspected, by the wise ones, of being 
notice, her friendship out-balance all my other § the winner. But I, who, with a brother’s pri- 


Name— Emily L 


acquirements, were but the reflection of my 3 vilege, and more than ‘a brother’s insight, read 


own enamored fancy, her heart—knew the truth. I knew, if she did, 

Well, I did love her—worshiped her, as I 3 sometimes, ride with Sam @-——, or walk with 
might worship Hesperus yonder—until some-} Fred H——, neither of them had power to stir 
thing of the'¢elestial purity, the serene charity } her even pulses, and bring the quick blood to 
and self-control, that made her life so beautiful, } her cheek, or the soft, moist light to her eye, 


came to bless me also, 
We were a family of boys—rough, rude, bois- 
terous, unlicked cubs, with a keen, but blind 


yearning for all forms of grace and comeliness, ; 


With an elder sister’s patience, she toned down 
my roughness, and, as I grew toward manhood, 
touched, with a delicate hand, the quick, sensi- 
tive nerves that, in the system of a bashful 
boy, make life at that age such a torment. 

Had one of those peerless, antique women,_ 
of whom I loved so well to read, stepped from 
the historic page to tread the country roads of 
H——,, I could not have felt for her a greater 
reverence, scarcely so deep a love—and, let me 
tell you, there ‘are few things, upon this earth, 
so pure and holy as the fresh, ingenuous, rever- 
ent love of a boy of seventeen. Tell me, you 
with hairalready thickly shot with silver, hangs 
there not, somewhere in the chaniber of memory, 


the picture of some maiden, ‘bearing the lily, : 


etched with more than Pre-Raphaelite fidelity— $ 
the,figure of some woman, older than yourself, 
but still young, serene and graceful, rich in‘all 
sweet — and tender sympathies, who 


as Ned B——, She seemed to feel him afar off, 
to intuitively divine his presence in the room, 
although a half-dozen ghests intervened be- 
tween them. I suppose it was magnetism, but 
3I have stated it as it seemed to my boyish 
thought, and I let it stand. 

Ned was no lounger in the parlor—he did not 
press forward, when there, to turn the leaves 
of her music, or linger on the porch to talk 
sentiment in the moonlight—he never rode with 
her along the winding roads of H ; he was 
too poor for that. All his worldly wealth lay 
in his ‘alents and time, and he knew the highest 
compliment he could pay her was to make him- 
self worthy of her. But he would come in for 
an hour or 80, in the evening, when released 
from his close-duties in.the law office of Squire 
D——, and his presence ‘ever seemed to add 
new zest and interest to the circle gathered 
there. Yet he never talked for display, and 
3 no one but she and I knew, or ever suspected, 
: the God-given power of eloquence that lay hid- 
den under that simple, calm demeanor. For 
he was eloquent, with that inspiration which 
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comes of an earnest faith in God and humaniiy, 3 
which vitalizes, with new life and meaning, the 3 
commonest of words; but it was only when we 
were, alone that he would open the store-house 
of thought and imagery, and, fired by the vital 
questions of the age, paint for us the battle of 
life in such glowing terms, that it was as if we 
ould see, in the very air above us, the hosts of 
light and darkness contending— 


«A forest of huge spears, and thronging helms, 
And serried shields, in thick array, 


But to my story. When the news of the fall 
of Fort Sumpter stirred the Northern hearts as 
that of one man, Ned B—— was one of the 
first to spring to arms. The father of Emily 
L—— is a pro-slavery democrat, a hard man, 
who, in the eager pursuit of wealth, has nar- 
rowed his sympathies down to the small circle 
of his own family. I do not think, even under 


the best influences, he would ever have attained 
to a clear conception of the world of thought 
and feeling in which bis daughter and Edward 


Of ee oe Me B—— lived. He is coarse and hard by nature, 


a 
») Then, with the prophet’s eye, he would pierce ; passionate and arbitrary, just the man to sneer 
the folds of darkness; scatter them before the } at the idea of “the higher law”—for it is only 
glowing light of the future; dwell upon the {to those who are stirred by high aspirations 
triumph of the right, when ‘the government ; that moral or spiritual truth can become known. 
shall be upon His. shoulder,” until, like Jacob ; He was intensely proud of his daughter, and as 
at Bethel, we seemed to see the angels ascend- } ambitious for her future as proud. She had 
ing and descending, while her young face grew always been obedient and dutiful, grateful for 
glorious: in the brightness, like the land of ; his luxurious indulgence of her tastes, so that 
Beulah, with its eternal sunshine. \ heretofore, however she might feel wounded at 

It was at such hours that my heart uttered { his sentiments, she had had no reason to thwart 
the prayer that they might be one before the j them. He had probably never given two thoughts 
world, as I knew they were in spirit. God ; to the possibility of her marriage with Ned, and, 
granted it; but not according to my imperfect } therefore, no words can paint his rage when, in 
thought. She was—#s his forever; not subject {the midst of the torrent of coarse vituperation 
to the changes of earth, but in the glorious {and low slander, with which he met the news 
beauty of her youth, with the unsullied lilies ‘of his enlistment, his daughter interrupted him 
of maidenhood upon her brow, she went out to ; with a warm and firm vindication of the cha- 
meet her bridegroom. alone, and their union was }racter and motives of her lover. ; He read her 
in heaven. 3 secret at once, and the torrent of his indigna- 

Do you say that there is no marrying, or giv- 3 tion fell upon her head. She met it sorrow- 
ing in marriage, in the life beyond—no bridal ; fully, but firmly, honestly avowing her love; 
wreaths, or joyous epithalamiums, by the waters ‘and when he required her to never speak with 





of their permanence. 


of the river of life? Not, perhaps, after our 
poor, imperfect conceptions. But can you look ; 
into the eyes of those you love, can you touch ; 3 
their warm lips, fold them to your heart with : 
such close-clinging caresses, and yet feel that, 3 
when you lay them away in the grave, they are : 
lost—that, henceforth, through all God’s years, 
they are to be only a memory? That when 
you are called “‘to put on immortality,” that 
infinite capacity for love, with which He created 
you, and stamped: you, as in His own image, 
which can never be extinguished while the soul 
‘keeps its identity, can be filled, satisfied with 
harps and crowns of gold? | Do. you say God’s 
love will suffice? It is just because of this— 
because of this perfect love, that has given us 
‘these dear, earthly ties—that we have: this hope 
He has made the heart, 
even while on earth, wide enough for both the 
divine and human, that through the one we 
might best apprehend the other; and what we 
hold dearer than life here, He will never take 
from us in the life to come! 





him again, and forbade him his house, all he 
g could win from her was the promise never to 
marry without his consent. She knew there 
was no hope of her father’s relenting, yet she 
came from that interview with less sorrow over 
her lost lover than her lost father. | The former 
she felt was hers—somewhere in God’s good 
time she should meet him again; but for the 
latter—what Lethe could wash out the memories 
of that hour, and give her back the father of 
her happy childhood! Part of this I learned 
from her lips—for I was the only one who knew 
of the relation betweensher and Ned—but of her 
father she said very little; still I knew full well 
how bravely she was striving to adjust herself. 
to. his will, as far as her conscience seorenet 
One evening; a, month after her parting with 
Ned—for she had insisted on telling him, her- 
self, of her father’s requirements—I called for 
her, and we strolled down to the bank of the 
little stream that skirted her homestead, where, 
beneath the willows, we had constructed a rustie 
arbor. 











126 THE TRUTH. 

Its was ; the evening of the Tth of “May, and ; imagination; but when, with one initg, us 
already the dragon’s teeth so madly sown at ' kiss, he laid the half-fainting girl.in my arms, 
Sumpter had borne their old-time fruit in every ;:and whispered, “Be true to her, Johnny,” I 
Northern city and Village.’ The noble New York * knew the end, just as well as I do now, with 
Seventh was in Washington, and the streets of ; that certificate before me. 

Baltimore had been consecrated anew to liberty} Yet the change which the-ensuing months 
by the blood of the sons of the old Bay State. ; brought was very gradual. Sometimes I fancied 
I knew that, in two days, the First Connecticut ; that her father saw that her breath grew shorter 
Regiment would leave New Haven. I had come : and her steps- more languid; but if he did, he 
on purpose to tell er; and yet, when I saw her ; never let it appear in words. He certainly, now 
lips quiver, as she welcomed me, in such sad : that Ned was gone, manifested a desire to put 
contrast with the smile by which she strove to} things on their old footing, and was unusually 
conceal it, my heart failed me. g careful to see that. the garden and grounds about 

So we reached the willows in silence, and sat 5 the house were arranged as he knew she would 
there, while the twilight deepened, and the stars; like them to be. Poor man! He thought he 
came out, one by one, and glassed themselves : eould turn the current of his daughter’s affeo- 
in the silent water at our feet. She sat motion- ‘ tions as easily as he turned the waters of his 
less, gazing at them, as it seemed, almost un- : spring brook. He did not know that his vehe- 
conscious of my presence; and though I longed ‘ ment exultation over every one of the reverses 
to have her speak, to give me some chance to; of the Federal arms was, to her, a source of 
utter the words which I knew must be spoken, } daily grief and torture. 

I dared not disturb her I could see, even by $ When the three months’ term of service ex- 
that faint light, the evidence of suffering, in the } : pired, Ned entered the Fifth Connecticut Regi- 
sunken circle of the eye and the tense muscles ; ment, as lieutenant: his rapid promotion seemed, 
of the mouth, and my heart rebelled against the ° ’ for a time, to bring back the bloom and bright- 
unreasonable and arbitrary mandate that had : ness to her cheek and eye. Seeing this, my 
caused it. What right had Col. L—— to put ; forebodings slumbered. The winter passed, and 
asunder those whom God had joined? I was; almost every week brought. us tidings from the 
about to give vent to my indignant thoughts, : Fifth, where they shared the fortunes of Banks 
when she suddenly laid her hand on my arm, ; in the Shenandoah valley. 

and, with a whispered “Hush!” gazed down § I was to spend my summer vacation in M—., 
the: narrow wood-path on our left, with a face ; and when I went to say good-by to Emily, I 
aglow with emotion. Then my duller ears { found her reading, with flushed cheeks and 
caught the sound of footsteps, and, after a few } s quickened breath, the account of Gen. McClel- 
moments, Nell vaulted over the fence and held § lan’s change of base and the seven days’ fight- 
her close within his arms. Sing on the Peninsula. I was still among the 

I cannot, if I would, deseribe that meeting; hills of M—— when the telegraph flashed the 
but I know that I shall never forget it. ; story of the battle at Cedar Mountain through 

“You see I could not do otherwise, dear. city and village, and, with a heavy heart, I 
You feel perfectly satisfied ?’’ he said. ; awaited the list of killed and wounded. It was 

“Perfectly, Ned. Were you mine before all;.as I thought. There was the name of Ned 
the world, as you are in truth, I should be proud } B——, “shot through the heart.” I lingered 
to send you forth in a cause like this, though no longer. A feeling of sharp ‘self-reproach 
my heart should break in the parting.” mingled with my grief; for had he not confided 

His face cleared at once, and he drew her? her to my care, and who, now, would break to 
again to him, whispering, : her this terrible news? Of course, I was too 

“IT may fall, dear; but remember—yours in ; ; late.. She had read the fatal record long before 
life or death!” $ I reached her, and the shock had done its work. 

For a moment her face was pressed close ; She was found insensible, with the newspaper 
against his breast; then she looked up, and her § by her side, I was told, and it was a long time 
young face was like a fixed star in its solemn ; before they could succeed in recalling anima- 
brightness, a8 she said, ; ‘ tion. Did she keep that promised tryst during 

“I do not think we can be long separated, : 3 ; those moments? I think so; for there was such 
dear Ned. If ‘you will wait for me—it will be : : a look of perfect peace and trust upon her face, 
but a little while!” ; when I ‘reached |her—a look which even the 

“TT will!” ; great tears, that stole silently from beneath the 

You may say it was the effect of my excited : thin white eyelids, did not contradict. She gave 
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me both hands, and, drawing me to the ottoman } 
by the side of her sofa, whispered, 

“I am so glad to see you, Johnny! I wanted 
you here so much! You remember what I pro- 
mised? You will not go away until after then?” 

I bowed iny head, for I could not speak—and 
a smile, just like those I had seen her cast on 
him, was my reward. 

I did not leave her again, She faded with 
the waning year—so slowly, yet so beautiful 
withal, that neither her father nor mother had 
any thought of her death. ° 

It was the last Sunday in October of 1862. 
The soft hazé of the Indian summer, that had 
go long lapped the hills in its mystie folds, was § 
gone, and the atmosphere was so pure and clear 3 
that the horizon seemed to recede in soft, limit- $ 
less perspective, and the whole landscape stood $ 
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them to her yourself.” Mrs. L *s eyes 
again dropped upon the lesson, and, for a 
minute, Emily looked at her, with a kind of 
troubled expression in her eyes; then she said, 
solemnly, 

‘Mother, I shall never go out any more; I 
have but a@ little while to live. I do not want 
to frighten you, but I want you to be prepared 
to see my place here’ empty—to think less of 
this’ world, and more of that to which I am 
hastening.” 

There was no mistaking that face or tone, 
and the mother rose in fear and terror, saying, 
‘Are you worse, Emily, my child? Johnny, 
please tell the colonel to send for the doctor.’ 

But Emily held my hand fast, while she was 
saying, 

‘No, mother, I am better, inasmuch as God 


out, wonderfully bright and distinct, under the $ is drawing me to Him. For these many months 
cloudless sky. : He has been teaching me how it is that ‘His 

The windows of Emily’s room commanded a $ loving kindness is better than life,’ even in this 
wide view, and I had wheeled her lounge so that ; hardest of all trials.” And she took from the 
she could take in the whole scene. ‘ She lay for $ folds of her robe a slip of paper containing the 
a long time, gazing, with a look’ of lingering $ $ account of the battle and Edward’s death, and 
fondness in her eyes, at the well-known fields, ; 3 placed it in her mother’s hand. Slowly the 
in which her young feet had strayea, while the § truth seemed to dawn on that mother’s mind, 
bells in the two church-towers, just visible ° and, in a voice that was almost piercing in its 


above the trees, rung for the second service, § grief and terror, she cried, 


filling the air with their long-drawn harmony. $ “‘Is it this, Emily? Can it be possible?” 
Mrs. L—— sat ‘near her, with her payee: ¢ “It is just this, mother. I never spoke to 
book on her knee, open at the lesson for the ; you about it—you could not help me—you see 
day, while the colonel wandered about the gar- : $no one could, but God. I could not talk about 
den walks, pulling, here and there, a frost- : it; but Johnhy knows—he can tell you all.” 
bitten flower-stalk and casting it upon the heap} She sank back, faint and exhausted, and her 
of weeds already gathered for burning: Emily’s $ mother and I sat watching—or, rather, I watched 


glance had been slowly contracting, until it § ’ —for the mother’s head was resting upon her 


rested on him, and she said, earnestly, 3 S hands in an agony of grief; but all at once she 

“Mother, I promised little Annie Somers some 3 
of my day-lilies. It is too late to remove them 3 
now, but you will not forget to send them in} 
the spring. She is too lame to come for them.” $ 

“She shall have them, dear; don’t worry. 
By that time you will be well enough to take 


opened her eyes, whispering, 
“See, Johnny, there is sunlight on the wil- 
lows! You remember—mother—Johnny ?” 
She struggled slightly, the white eyelids sank, 
her head drooped upon my shoulder—the freed 


: spirit had gone to keep its tryst in heaven. 
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BROKEN-HEARTED. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


Sonrow’s dark and shadowy wing 
Has fanned my weary, heated brow, 
Joys have faded one by one, 
And misery claims me victim now; 
' «Hopes I cherished long ago 
Are bigsted too—nought’s left but woe 
Flowers of peace and sweet content 
Faded from my sight away— 
Where the sunbeams used to lie, 





Only darkened shadows play; 
Vows that months ago were plighted, 
Now are sadly, rudely slighted. 


Love has proved a gilded cheat, 
Woman’s smile a fickle thing— 
And as months and years roll on, 
They will only sorrow bring; 
Weak and sinful though I be, 
God in Heaven, I turn to Thee, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tne inhabitants of London had surged to and 
fro, like the waves of a great ocean, on Mary 
Tudor’s coronation day. Amid great outbursts 
of popular joy, and the wild commotion which 
a clash of public opinion brings forth, the crown 
had been placed on Mary Tudor’s head, and she 
was first Queen Regnant of England. Never, 
perhaps, in the history of the realm, had a 
pageant more grand or solemnly imposing been 


3 last saw in a room of the Tower, sat alone in a 
small house which he occupied in the city. He 
was busy over a little furnace, watching some 
liquid which hissed and mingled with each new 
ingredient that he dropped into, it, and kept up 
a petty turmoil, as if he were forcing repulsive 
things to coalesce and act harmoniously in the 
same vessel, 
While he was dropping the fragments of some 
pungent root one. by one into the crucible, the 





given to the people! Never had a nation hailed 3 door opened, and a little, impish face looked in. 
its monarch with more lavish enthusiasm! So;  ‘‘Grandam has sent me after the drops you 
prompt had been this woman’s mercy, that many ; promised her—the red drops that look like bad 
of the persons who had appeared in open rebel- : ’ blood and make people sleep so sound.” 

lion against her rode in the procession. Pri} ‘She shall have them, she shall have them. 
sonérs, who liad been confined in the Tower for } Come. in, little Mary. Thy grandam is a wise 
years, graced her progress to the throne. A? woman.” 


few arch-traitors had perished. Among the 
foremost was Northumberland, whose, treason 
liad’ been too black for forgiveness; but the 
Duke of Suffolk rode triumphantly in the train 
of his royal mistress, and though Lady Jane 
Gray was @ prisoner still, it was known ‘that 
Mary but awaited a fitting opportunity to par- 
don her. 

Seldom, indeed, had a rebellion swept the 


land which left so: little bloodshed: behind, or ; 


hud been so marked with royal clemency. Un- 
der these promising auspices Mary commenced 
her reign. 

But the nation had become demoralized under 
the rival dukes, with their clashing interests and 
turbulent factions. It had witnessed the rise 
and fall of ambitious men so often, during the 
minority of the late king, that tranquillity, could 
hardly be expected. With this unsettled habit 
came the great religious questions of the day, 
teeming with evils, and threatening every mo- 
ment to rend the country in. twain. 

But alf these things were forgotten amid the 
festivities of Mary’s coronation, and she entered 


upon her government with more than usual ; 


splendor, and a show of popularity that pro- 
mised a glorious and peaceful reign. 

Some two months after Mary's coronation, 
Dr. Dee, the oom and astrologer, whom we 


“I know, that,” answered Mary, brusquely. 
“But for all her wisdom, she let the king die.” 
“That. was from her own obstinacy. She 
would use no medicines that were not brewed 
> by herself,” 
‘And would yours haye cured him?” 
“We will not talk of that now, little Mary,” 
answered the man, in low, silky. voice, that 
was enough to make one’s flesh creep with dis- 
trust. ‘¢The king is dead, and the queen reigns. 
Long live the queen!” 
‘*So I say—long live the queen! For she is 
a right noble lady,.full of sweet. mercies, and 
sings like Ste. Cecilia.” 
‘‘How know you that, Mary?” 
“That’s my secret, and not yours, Dr. Dee; 
but grandam wants the compound, and I am to 
wait for.it.” 
While she Was speaking, a low knock sounded 
from the outer door, at which the astrologer 
started and looked up, anxiously, as if just then 
¢ he desired no visitors. 

“Shall I open the door?” said little Mary, 
: whose eyes began to flutter and dance with ex- 
pectation. 
: “See first who it is,” said the ddctor, lifting 





his crucible from the fire and hiding it away. 
Mary went to the door, and, opening it cae- 


* tiously, looked through. The little, man with 
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*é large head and those deep-set eyes, which had , enough; and left the room without another 
half-terrified her that night in the Tower, stood $ word: 
upon the threshold. Mary was about to slut When she was gone, Dr. Dee sat down and 
the door in his face, but he pushed it open, } began raking the chareoal together im his fur- 
driving her forcibly back with the action, and $ nace. Cecil—for the little, crooked man, with 
passed in with a rough sniile on his lips. those deep-set eyes’ and: that ponderous head, 
““Why, you have found ‘but a sorry door-} was the statesman who, by his craft and ability, 
keeper, friend Dee,” he said, glancing one of } managed to hold power in England for almost 
his ‘keen looks at the singular face of ‘the girl. 3 half a century—Cecil sat down and also bent 
“She has done her best to keep me out; poor } over the dying embers. Dee looked at him 
little vixen! but a truss of straw might do it as } furtively, once or twice, but waited for Cecil to 
well. Who is she?” speak. 
“You remember an old woman who was with } «It has been in vain,” said the statesman, at 
the king during the last few days of his life?” 3 length, ‘‘with all my submission, she gives me 
“Yes; one of those shrewd old dames that 3 no confidence.” 
believe implicitly in their own art—useful people «She is in the hands of the Papists, so what 
sometimes, Dee, very useful people.” wonder?” said Dee. ‘What else can we expect 
* «Well, this is her grandchild.” from Katharine of Aranjou’s daughter? And 
“Indeed! And what does she here?” now, in order to alienate her people the more, 
Mary was an audacious little thing, but her she will wed a Spanish Papist, and give him 
eyes quivered and fell under the fixed gaze $ rule over them.” 
which he fastened upon her. **A Spanish Papist! Who told you this?” 
“I am distilling some medicine, which she “T learned it partly by mine art, and partly 
has conie to get for the grandam.” ¢ by the means which my art requires.” 
' «And you know the old woman?” Cecil frowned heavily. 
Dee smiled. ‘Who is there that I do not: ‘Then there is no hope for England; or 
* ‘know,” he said. $ for-—” 
_ The man turned his eyes once more upon ; “Cecil,” interrupted Dee. 
Mary. $ “For England or Cecil, save—save—save. I 
“T have seen you before, child; but where ; tell you, Dee, with all her gentle ways, there is 
and when?” $a stern will in that frail-looking lady, and that 
“The night you came with~that bottle with will is against me.” 
gold sprigs on it, and let the red drops fall, one : “I Knew this from the first, the stars and 
by one, into’ the half-open mouth of the king,” } every earthly sign pointed that way,” answered 
said Mary. the astrologer. 
* ‘The ‘mani stared at her in wonder. «And have the stars told you nothing more?” 
_ “*But you were asleep—coiled up in a great$ ‘They tell me that a storm is brewing all 
‘easy-chair, like a dog.” over the land—a storm that shall make the 
~ «T wasn’t asleep—I never am when grandam } streets of London run red with blood!” 
bids me watch.” Cecil looked at the doctor sharply, but only 
_ ‘The man turned to the doctor. said, ‘‘Well?” when he stopped! speaking: 
“She spedks of the draught you gave me. It} Perhaps tle shrewd man had expected some- 
Was very important that he should be kept alive, } thing to aid the spirit of prophecy to which le 
,a8 I told you, till certain matters could be satis- $ pretended; but there was little in this one word 
factorily brought about.” Then, turning to 3 to found a theory on. 
Mary, he added, “So, I supposé, you told the; “« Well?” repeated Cecil. 
dame of ‘this ?” Dee leaned close'to his patron and whispered, 
Mary shook her head. “No, it would only “Before the moon is at its full, the news of 
_have vexed her.” this Spanish’ match will be abroad; then will 
“Shrewd and sensible,” said the man, with } follow ai uprising in the East, which will be 
® singular smile which irritdted the gitl con-} answered bythe clash of arms:in the South; 
siderably. then here, in’ London; the tide of discontent 
“T would go; give me the ‘compound, i she 3 shall swell into rebellion.” 
said, almost fiercely. ‘No one shall gibe at} Ceéil’ started and turned pale: That which 
_me!” had been the secret idea, in his own flattering 
Dr. Dee opened a closet and gave the child a § mind, seemed massing itself out into a reality. 
Vial half-full of liquid. Shé" took it, sulletily } And the object?” he whispered. 
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There will be many objects given; but look } 


in your own heart and find the true one there.” 

“Nay, Dee, your stars. must be at fault when 
they bring me into rebellion against my reign- 
ing sovereign,” said Cecil, sharply. 

A sardonic smile crept over the astrologer’s 
face, but he answered, quietly enough, 

‘*He who leads a. rebellion, does not always 
appear sword in hand,” 

Cecil smiled als, a. cold, crafty smile, that 
the astrologer read with a,side glance of the 
eye. 

' “The spirit which raises a storm is ever 
above the storm,” he said... ‘‘I could touch the 


soul and center of this coming rebellion with 
my hand, almost without moving,” 

Cecil smiled, but a pallor stole over his mas- 
Had the stars, indeed, told that 


sive features. 
man so much? 

“You, have seen the princess?” whispered 
Dee. 
her twice before she left the Tower. . She con- 
sented, when you approached her, and your re- 
ward is certain.” 

‘“‘Go on,” answered Cecil. 

“Like you; she will. keep aloof from. the 


$ 
N 
5 


; a chronometer,” he said. 


Dee took the case of crimson velvet which , 
Cecil held out and.thrust it into his besom. 

“I will but change this garb for. one more 
fitting the road,” he said, ‘‘and betake myself 
to your service at once, and with all privacy.”’ 

“Nay,” answered Cecil, ‘‘it were well that 
some little stir were made, not only about your 
going, but the cause, When the news of. her 
grace’s illness, reaches the court, Queen Mary 
may take it into her head to send down the 
royal physician, 

‘“‘Who may find out how-little need there is 
of .anxiety in the case,” said Dee, smiling 
quietly. 

A flash of thought.swept Cecil’s face. 

**It_ were better so—far better; be private as 
you can, and let no time be lost in reaching 





3 Ashridge. If the queen should send down her 
¢ physician, be sure that her highness is ill 
: enough to, seehim. You have the secret, I 


“Her highness was prepared, for I saw’ know.” 


Ny 


Dee laughed and rubbed his soft, palms to- 
gether. 

“TI will regulate the lady’s pulse as if it were 
“Now, my. patron, 
farewell, if you have no further order's to give. 


> 


storm, and seem to gather the glory that comes$ Befpre you turn the corner, I will be jogging 


after with reluctance.” 
Cecil rose and, strode across the room once 


on mine errand.” 
’ Cecil departed, and Dee went into an inner 


or twice, then sat down with the same crafty’ room, from whence he soon returned, clad in 


smile on his lip. Whatever knowledge Dee had 
gathered from the stars he was welcome to; but 
the astute statesman could not be won to add a 
thought» of his own to that which he felt must 
be, at least, half-conjecture. 

**Nay, this is dangerous dreaming,” he said. 
**TIn one thing, surely, you are at fault, I have 
not seen the Lady Elizabeth since she went to 
Ashridge; but a courier came up, this morning, 
with news that her highness is ill with the ague, 
and requires better aid than she can get in 
Buckinghamshire. It was to ask your help that 
ITcame. Here is gold, and you will find a stout 
horse saddled behind the house, I rode him 
here, that no time need be lost. Set forth at 
once, good Dee, for the case is. urgent.” 

‘Dee took:the money, and looked keenly at 


the statesman, as if waiting for something more. 


the ordinary costume of a country traveler. 

«‘Qne moment before I go,” he muttered. 
“The man has given me but half-confidence, 
’ and thinks to send me, blindfold, on his busi- 
; ness, which, for ought I know, may lead me to 
the gallows, Let, me have a look at the inno- 
cent trinket.” 

Dee bolted the door to shut out. all intruders, 
and, taking the velyet case from his bosom, 
* touched the spring which opened it. 

A massive gold bragelet lay on the snow- 
white, silk; within the diamond, which formed 
@ little rainbow of light around the clasp, was 
a miniature picture of Henry the Eighth. 

Dee took the bracelet from its cushion and 
examined it closely, not as if he admired the 

3 exquisite painting as a work of art, but with 
the eager, curiosity of one who searches out & 





«The letter, the message,” he said. ; secret. He touched the massive gold-work in 

‘Ah! I have nothing, of that kind for her: every link, and searched eagerly among the 
highness,” answered Cecil; ‘‘but I:dha well- diamonds, till, at last, a pressure of his finger 
nigh forgotten this trinket, which was forwarded } sent the picture flying open, and in the hollow 
to me from the quéen’s silversmith, where. her} of the clasp he found a folded paper thin as 
grace sent it that the clasp might be repaired, tissue, and crowded close, which was covered 
: Will you place it in her own hands, Dee? (It is with fine writing. , 
& vare jewel, amd one her highness holds in } “Ha! ha! I thought so. He would have made 
high esteem.” $me his blind instrument, Well, let him try. 
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‘With all his wit, the man‘is no statesman; the ; Mary, who continued to beat. with her hands 
brain which is worth tying never works with a : agninst the door. . “‘Let me in, for I tell you 
half light.” S$ grandam is sorely angry. You have. sent her 
Dee cast a look through the window into the $ the wrong compound.” 
street, assuring himself of perfect solitude be- § “Tush! is that all?”,.cried; Dee, impatient 
fore he, unfolded the silken paper. Then he} and angry. ‘I have no time to set, the mistake 
read eagerly, and with a glow of the counte- : right, if itis one.” 
nance which made his dark face resplendent. He flung the door open, as he spoke, and re- 
‘< «Sir Peter Carew in Devonshire; Sir Thomas ; vealed himself in fall traveling dress. Mary 
Wyatt in Kent; and the Duke of Suffolk in Lon- : cast a glance at his broad leathern belt, thick 
don,’ Ha! ha! has it gone sofar? The Spanish ¢ boots, and riding-whip. 
match is decided on—this will outrage the! $ ‘So you,are going out, Dr. Dee? But not till 
people of all classes—the whole thing to be 3 my grandam has her compound. This is the 
done in the name of Lady Jane Gray, who will : wrong.stuff, and I.am not to come back till that 
be the victim of a failure, while everything * which she sent for is ready.” 
is prepared to put her aside when success is; “Your grandam is a——” 
assured, and proclaim her highness, the Lady § s ‘Well, what is my grandam?” cried Mary, 
Elizabeth, queen. So they do not intend to? with her eyes dancing like. opal flames. 
touch Mary’s life, but confine her in the Tower, : “She is a wise and discreet..old dame,’ an-+ 
or send her into banishment; a pretty plot, > swered the doctor, evasively; ‘‘but I have no 
truly, and one which 1 am to help carry out $ time for her just now. See you not I am pre- 
blindfolded.” Thus reading and muttering to § pared fora journey? .Tell.her a sick lady, far 
himself, Dee read the secret epistle over and $ away in. the country, has sent for me. I was 
over again. Then he fell into thought, such $ brewing the medicine when this messenger 
agitating and doubtful thoughts as disturbed $ came, and it is now getting cold in; yon closet.” 
his whole face, and kept, his body in constant: Taking the stopple from the little flask in her 
motion. ; hand, Mary poured the red. liquid it contained 
At last he unfolded the paper again, which : on the doorstep. 
had been tightly clasped in his hand, and, “It is only red wine—grandam tasted it, and 
opening a desk, took some filmy paper from a $ she knows.. Now give me of the stuff I saw 
drawer, and with an adroit hand made an exact ; brewing when that wicked man came in.” 
copy of the dangerous missive. So complete} ‘Go to the closet, imp, and help yourself; 
was the counterpart that, when the two papers $ but. tell your grandam) that she had far better 
were laid together, a stranger could only have 3 have contented herself with tye wine. That, at 
distinguished them apart by the crumpled state § ; least, was harmless.” 
of the original letter. Mary ran to ‘the closet, fell upon her knees, 
Well satisfied with his work, Dr. Dee hid the ; filled her flask, and darted through the door, 
original document in a secret drawer of his : Phe doetor saw her, as he went.round a corner 
desk, and, folding the counterfeit close, crushed : of thé house, to be sure that his horse was 
it into the hollow clasp, fastened the picture 
over it, and settled the bracelet in its case, 
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se 
: ary had run a few paces from the house 
“So far my interests go with theirs, and I 3 when she felt her hand wet, and saw the crim+ 


will work with them,” he muttered. 
would make me a tool, but they will find me 
one that men or children should fear to play 


withal. I am bound no way, in mine honor, to : 


“They ? son fluid from the bottle dripping over it. 











She 
turned back to get the stopple, which had been 
dropped, in the closet, but was scarcely upon 
her knees searching for it when the door closed, 


keep the secret which my own arts have dis- : with a great bang, and she was locked rseeten the 

covered. So it shall be mine to use or not, as: : house, 

best pleases me,” : With a shriek.and a bound re sprang to @ 
Dee had secured the bracelet and was locking } : window and looked out. Dr, Dee was riding 

his desk, when a sharp knock at the door made ‘ : away on his heavy roadster, whose ponderous 

him start like a guilty thing, and, forgetting to : t hoofs drowned her-voice. Not.dreaming of her 

turn the key, he drew it from the olck and hur-$ return to the house, he had secured 'the, door 

riedly hid it away. $ : and started upen his journey, leaving little 
“What is wanting? Who knocks so vio-< : Mary @ prisoner. 

lently?’’ he called out.. : At first the wild thing shouted and beat the 
“It is only J,” amswered the voice of little : windows with her hands, for the dismal solitude 
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of ‘the place frightened her. 'Bhe remémbered ; clasped in one hand, and a’ paper rustling i 
the strange costume and weird looks of the ‘the other as he read it. She saw him start up, 


astrologer, when she liad’ first seen him in the then she saw one 
Tower chamber, and the singular power he had 
exercised over that strange man and the splen- 
did Indy who visited him there. All these memio- } 
ries had made a deep impression on the girl 
from ‘the secrecy which she had maintained re- 
gerding them. ‘In the tHatch of her father’s 
eottage Idy concealed the tiny box, which had 


open his desk and write; 
paper forced into a hollow of the bracelet, and 
the other hid away in a tiny drawer of the desk. 

In closing thé drawer, the ‘doctor turned his 


face to the window. Mary dropped down as if 


she had been shot, ran to the door, and gave 
the knock which had started the chemist so. 
Now she was all alone in the dim light of that 





rolled to her feet when: it fell from the astro- ; old; half-closed dwelling, with a horrid smell of 
loger’s sleeve; for while she carried it in her : ; drugs around her, and the night closing in. 
bosom it had seemed’ to burn her like fire. ; What could she do? Would the doctor return 
Filled with superstitious terror from the vague 3 and let her out before she was starved to death? 
ideas that had been opened to her by the con- ; No, there was little hope of that. Had'he not 
versation of that night, she had pondered so ; told her that he was going into the country? 
many wild fancies ovef and over in her brain, ; } Had she not seen a leathern bag strapped to 
that the memory of that one scene clung to her § his saddle, such as wayfarers used in long jour- 
like a monomania. >» néys on horseback? 

One day, while her mitid'was in this state, ; ; She tried the door, but it was firmly locked. 
she had followed her grandiin to the city. “The ; 3 ; She shook at it with all the force of her little 
old woman sent her, in haste, to Dr. Dee for } : hands, but it scarcely trembled in the ponder- 
some mediciné. Mary went with her uswal } 3 ous frame through which the bolt was shot. 
fearless alacrify,and foutid a little, old man ; Then she tried the ‘window, but it was firmly 
busy with ‘a pestle and mortar, in which he ’ closed, and the little’ diamond panes of glass 


was diligently pounding some drugs. He wore 
@ small skull-cap of black velvet on his head, 
and his dress of rusty brown was like that of 
any other respectable chemist. 

At first Mary did not recégnize the man— 
this commonplace dress had so changed him— 
but when he spoke and lifted those sharp, ques- 
tioning eyes to hers, the heart in her bosom 
leaped ‘with sudden dread, and she uttered a 
cry of pain as if something had stung her. The 
man looked at her sharply and ‘demanded the 


looked out upon an open space filled with the 
rubbish of some old buildings. No one could 
eome to her aid from that quarter, and thick 
oaken shutters closed in all the other windows, 
making the house'like a prison: 

Mary sat down on the floor and folded her 
little hands in mute despair. Tears rolled down 
her cheeks and her lips quivered in childish 
terror. She remembered the astrologer now 
with such vivid distinctness, the black folds of 
his loose robe, his eyes, too, those keen, ser- 





eause of her agitation. She answered at once ; pent-like eyes that shot her, like sharp arrows, 
that @ bit of glass’ had pierced her shoe, and } through and through. Was he an evil spirit, 
picked up the fragment of a broken bottle as { one of the devils that tempt people’s souls and 
she spoke. This satisfied the man, and he 'pro- { leave them to perish? Did he know that she 
éeded to put up the drug she wanted without had watched him, that she had carried off that 
further appearance of interest: His quietness, ; tiny box full of gold-colored paste, and so meant 
and the very commonplace oceupation that she } bes kill her in the night, or leave her to starve 
found him in, destroyed much 6f Mary’s super- {in that old house and be devoured by rats? 

stitious terror regarding the astrologer, and as | This thought drove her wild. She sprang to 
she went again'and again to his house, on i her feet, resolved to search for food and lights. 
érrands from ‘the old woman, her terror of his : ‘ She opened the closet.. Nothing was there but 
presence gradually disappeared. But now that ; drugs that made her stagger with their pungent 
she’ found ‘herself alone in his desolate habita- { smell; npt a crust of bread or a candle-end re- 
tion; locked up a’ ‘prisoner, her wild terror re- 3 : warded her search. She opened every door that 
tarned with terrible force. ‘She had reached ; was not locked, and searched the corners with 
the house some moments before that knock had : :eager dread. Nothing but dry herbs and roots 
disturbed the’ doctor. Anxious to‘know if the : ‘met her gaze. Then she went to the desk—a 
Strange man, whom she dreaded so much, had : : ponderous affair, with great, twisted legs rough 
gone, she climbed up to the window aiid peeped i with carving,’ ‘and paneled doors, inlaid with 
fil’ "Phere she siw the doctor with a something ; brass. One of the doors’fell open as her hand 
that ‘gltamed red on his ‘Knee, a gold bracelet ; touched it, but she saw nothing Within but 
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bundles of papers and what seemed to be drugs , place held out. The darkness crept on, the last 
done up in parcels and carefully labeled. She} ray of gold died from the window. The last 


dared not touch these, but some unaccountable 
instinct led her to search for the little drawer 
in which she had seen her tormentor place the 
paper. She found the drawer, took the paper 
out, and closed the desk again. 

‘*T will give this to grandam,” she said, amid 
her tears; ‘it may be a receipt for the great 





gleam of red had turned to ashes on the hearth. 

Now the child grew desperate. A heavy fire- 
shovel stood ‘upon ‘the hearth; she seized upon 
it, mounted on a stool, and, with the strength 
almost of a man, dashed it against the window. 
The lead bent and broke under the weight of 
that blow. Fragments of glass flew around her 


medicine which she wanted so much when the } in glittering showers. She seized upon thé frame 
beautiful young king was dying. Oh! if I had 3 and shook it madly with her hands; then, spring- 
but found it then!” 3 i ing upon the stone-work, she pressed very hard 
Again she sat down on the floor, with her $ against the broken sash. It gave way, and she 
back to the wall, and her face to the window. ; fell headlong to the earth. 
It was sundown now, and she shook with terror Fortunately the window was not lifted far 
as the last golden rays shot across those panes ‘above the ground. After a moment of stunned 
of diamond-shaped glass. She looked wildly ; ? confusion, the daring child leaped to her feet 


around; a faint glow in the charcoal left on the and fled away, bounding across the open space 
hearth was all the promise of light that gloomy ; like a deer. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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FANCY’S LAND. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD, 


TaeReE is no map of fancy’s land, 

Its boundaries none have ever traced— 
Yet all have been a draught divine 

From its unfailing founts to taste. 


°Tis in the beauteous barque called dreams, 
Whose planks were hewn by angel hands, 
With canvas flung to odorous breeze, 
We sail for those enchanted lands. 


Along the billowy waves of sleep 
We plough our way with silent keel, 
While Love and Hope the sirens sing, 
The songs we 211 too deeply feel. 


What radiant beings throng the shore, 
‘And beckon onward to delight? 

Qh! all the wonders of that world 
No traveler’s pages can recite! 


Time revels like a trnant child, 
Unchained by bonds of hour or clay; 
The seasons, at our bidding, come 
‘And all their lavish-wealth display. 


We've but the wishing-wand to lift, 
To tlaim, at' will, each fairy gift. 
What blooming joys 6bsequious stand, 
And wait our nod in fancy’s land! 


Sweetiregion! he no peril dares 
Who may thy cloudy mountains climb, 
Or, where’through magic scenes it leads, 
tuitow someriver’s course sublime! 


Some river on whose charming banks 

' You'll find fall mahy'a poet’é home, 
Where he doth rest him for awhile 

When he from work-day world doth come. 


Oh! a rare land is fancy’s land, 
It isa continent of bliss, 

Where naught that’s bright and | marvelous, 
For whioh the spirit pines, we miss. 





Here, disappointments clog the sou., 
And turn to sour lifée’s vintage bland; 

There every hope meets high success— 
We all are crowned in fancy’s land. 


In groves :whose bloom is never sere, 
Unbreathed on by the chilling Real, 

We wander with that peerless one, 
The heart’s fair, vanishing Tdeal. 


We clasp the hand whose dainty touch 
Our waking senses never know, 

And gaze in eyes whose light serene 
\Must from some source eternal flow. 


Sometimes, on artists’ canvas glows 

‘A landscape,eketched from fancy’s land, 
Some hint of its celestial skies, 

Some glimmer of its foliage grand. 


We bear our brows to feel the breeze 
That o’er those lovely hills doth sweep, 
And scent the odors, wildering, rare, 
The hearts of its rich: roses keep, 


Delightful world! Ob! art thou not 
The birth-place of all witcheries, 

Where, watched by angel-footed dreams, 
Bliss on her rainbow couch doth lie. 


Oh! could our feet-forevermore 

Upon thoge shores enchanted stand! 
Oh! couid we take perpetual lease 

Of some bright nook in fancy’s land! 


But all too brief our tarryings are, 

‘We're banished soon its charmed air, 

Like pilgrim torn from holy shrine, 

Or martyr snatched from crown divine. 

“ Farewell, weet land!” we sadly cry... , 
Full slow, will pass the moments by, 

Till back with bridegroom joy we haste, 
“Your pleasures all anew to taste. 








SCENE OF THE, GREAT RAILWAY COLLISION. 


BY RALPH TINTO. 


“Dear Srr—You will proceed instantly to: an insane idea of clearing up took posses- 
L——, to photograph the scene of last night’s‘ gion of my brain. Of course, the first step 


collision, and send us a full page drawing in} was to. toss everything into hopeless chaos, 
time for next week’s paper. 


“Yours very truly, 


3 and, with that intention, I emptied boxes and 

drawers, upset tables and chairs, and 5 
; what is emphatically called a ‘“‘muss.” De- 

This was the note, short and sweet, that turned } :termined to do my work thoroughly, I now 
the tide of my life, opened to me a new field for } ’ commenced to sort the pile of papers and pic- 
action, gaye me a new impetus, and transformed } ‘ tures, and the first which met my fingers was 
me—so my mother says—from “a perfect bear } the row of cottages near the railway station at 
in his den, to a civilized being.” L——. Looking at it carelessly, I saw that 

I, Ralph Tinto, Esq., as the outside of the} one of the hovses had a placard on the wall, 
note declared my name to be, call myself an 3 and a figure seated at an upper window. It 
artist. I can photograph, paint in oils, design } was curiosity (our sex has some) that impelled 
and draw upon wood, and, in the latter capa- 3 me to read the one, and define the other, and, 
city, am in the employ of the publishers of the}turning my back upon my newly created chaos, 
great L Weekly, furnishing all those im- J arranged my apparatus and took an enlarged 
mense pictures, and their smaller brethren, ; copy of the cottage. 


L. & J,” 





which win its name of ‘lIllustrated.” Being’ 
related to the junior partner, I am not unfre- 
quently employed in other departments—as } 
reader, proof corrector, and sometimes, when 
there is what he calls an “awful gap,” con-3 
tributor to ‘‘our superior literary department.” 3 
My ‘‘den,”’ a mixture of studio, library, and 3 


I found on the placard the announcement: 
“Lodgings to.Let,” and in one of the windows 
a lady. 

Another impression of the window alone gave 
me the features, attitude, and expression of the 
beautiful girl. 

She was seated, her hands crossed as they 


lounging-room, bears traces of each employ- 3 had fallen, over a piece of sewing lying in her 
ment, and in one drawer of my writing-table, ; lap. Her face was turned toward me, the large 
hidden far back, is a bundle of papers of which} soft eyes looking forward with that rapt ex- 


I will tell you more anon. ; 
Of course, there wasbut one answer to the; 
note, a copy of which heads my story—to take 
my hat, pack up my photographing apparatus, 
and take the next train for L The im- 
pression for the large picture being taken, I 
found various; other points of. interest, and, 
among these, a house in which a great man 
expired after. injuries received in the collision. 
It was a very quiet-looking, unpretending house, 
one of a row of cottages standing a few yards 
back from the railway station, and hidden from 
the track by a.clump of trees. I soon arranged 
my ‘‘tools,” in said: grove, and ‘‘took off” the 

cottages. 

For several days there was enough employ- 
ment for my hands and eyes to keep me busy, } 
and, after my work for the recording of the 
collision was Over, I threw the photographs 
aside and forgot them. A lazy, idle spell, how- 
ever, — the hurry, and, ope. morning, 





pression that betokens intense thought, The 
profuse masses of hair fell in curls, just touch- 
ing the shoulders, and shaded a face of almost 
perfect symmetry in form and features. The 
small mouth was closed, and the whole face 
and attitude spoke repose—only those _large, 
thoughtful eyes to tell of the busy brain work- 
ing silently but intently, 

I longed to push back the clustering ringlets 
from the broad forehead, and read there the in- 
tellect I was certain sealed it. 

The face haunted me. I colored it brinette, 
then blonde, then florid, till, by gazing upon it 
all day, I grew to love it,.and desired, most 
eagerly, to see the original. 

A happy thought occurred to me, ‘‘Lodg- 
ings to Let!” That'was the legend upon the 
wall. “Mother and I would ‘spend a few weeks 
in the country. 

I had to exert a vast amount of eloquence to 
make my mother ‘‘see it.” She didn’t care for 
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the country; it was too early in the season; 3 too? But there was a mystery to ferret out, 
she ‘was sure I would be wanted at home;; and I delight in a mystery. The neatly writ- 
Biddy couldn’t be trusted, etc., etc., etc., for: ten articles came to us through the city post, 
two mortal hours. But at ‘last she consented, § with no clue to the writer; no payment was 
and I ran down in the morning to L+—, to see ; demanded, though we paid for articles inferior 
about terms, rooms, and other matters. g in merit, and I was much interested in the un- 
There was no sign of my enchantress; no} known authoress. 

form at the upper window; no voice of music,; She evidently possessed talent of no mean 
such as I was sure she possessed, echoing along} order. Her stories were full of originality, 
the narrow entry. The two rooms offered for: genius, and wit; her verses touched the heart 
our accommodation were clean, airy, and com-; by their pathos; her sketches were piquant 
fortable, the terms moderate; tablé promising, { and terse; and in all there was a pure womanly 
and landlady enchanting, a lady, evidently, a} nature, a patient, loving heart, and meek, sub- 
widow, as her dress proclaimed, refined,'stately, { missive Christianity softening, hallowing, and 
and courteous. I returned home in a state that} beautifying every effort of the almost mascu- 
our Biddy deseribed as “tickled to death.” The} line intellect. 

next day, mother started for her new domicile; The sketch before me was worthy of its pre- 
I was to follow in the afternoon, when some} decessors. It was a sweet domestic story of 
fiend in human shape was inconsiderate enough} sorrow met bravely, of pain borne patiently, 
to commit a frightful’murder, and I had to fur-} of reverse conquered heroically, and, as the 
nish the illustrations for the ‘frightful tragedy.” wail of the opening pages met the resolute 





‘ 


: 

If that man had been brought to justice, I could } spirit of the last, the tale grew eloquent and 
never have ‘served on an impartial jury. The} beautiful, as it recorded such heroism as hides 
murder was followed by, a fire, the fire: by a{ in poor homes, passes us daily, unnoticed, and 
riot, the riot by a robbery, and for three entire } dies at last unrecognized. 

weeks was [I kept working, like a beaver, to I was still musing over S—— and her story, 
give the public truthful representations of the? when the servant brought me a letter, post- 
scenes of interest. I grew savage! Couldn’t: marked L , the address of which gave my 


the Metropolitan current be arrested fora week?$ heart a wrench. The note was short: 
Couldn’t murderers, thieves, incendiaries, and 
rioters subside for seven days, and give an un- 
fortunate artist a breathing spell? The fates 
were against me. Scarcely was the last touch 
put upon the design for the robbery picture, 
when Smith, the reader for the paper, went 8 ! Could I mistake that dainty, clear-cut 
fishing, tumbled into the water, and was put,? handwriting? § ! my authoress! S——! 
by the proper authorities, upon the sick list,: my photograph’s original! 

and I was requested to take his place for a; T hastened to L . My dear mother was, 
few days. . A few days, three weeks gone, our! indeed, very ill, and for two days her danger 
apartments only cngaged’for a month, and? filled my heart too full for any other interest 
mother’s letters full of the charms of the land-{ to find admittance; but when the crisis was 
lady’s daughter. There was no help for it, } over, and she began to recover, I had eyes for 
however, and I tore open the great, paper of} my heroine, tongue for wooing, ears to drink 
unread manuscripts, in.a mood finely calcu-§ in the music of her voice. 

lated for sharp and unmerciful criticiim. One} I had been but a few days in the house when 
after anothér the rejected ‘articles were tossed: my mother told me something of her hostess. 
upon the floor, a gem now and then appearing} She was the widow of one of our merchant 
to coax the reader into ‘better humor, and at: princes, who, after wasting a fortune in mad 
last there was but one article left of my huge ; speculations, died, leaying wife and child penni- ,, 
pile. It was written in # dainty hand, signed; less. They were very poor, earning nothing but “ 
only—S——, but I knew that it was well worth : the small sum my mother paid, being helped out 
the time bestowed in reading it, for 8 and} by sewing and Sydney’s two music scholars. 

I were old friends. For nearly a year the} With such’a story before me, I did not hesi- 
writer had sent us articles, the original manu-} tate to tell my heroine of the treasure she held 
scripts being hidden away in my drawer, the } so unconsciously, and heard her blushing con- 
printer’s copy being ‘in Tinto’s handwriting. } fession of authorship, her modest assurance 
Wasn’t it silly for an ‘old stager’ like myself,} that she never thought the sketches of any 


“R, Tinto, Esg.—Mrs. Tinto was taken very 
ill last night, and my mother desired me to 
write to you to hasten your coming here. 

“Sypyey Sermovr.” 
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136 A DREAM, OF, BHEAVEN.—“NO LETTER YET.” 
money value. I acted for her, turming her, treasure I, coveted, till I saw the glorious eyes 
sketches into bank-notes, making myself her} veiled from. me, the; cheek, tinted, when I ap- 
agent,.and teaching her gradually to lean upon 3 proached, and knew:that for my passionate wor- 
me and trust me. 3 ship | was gaining a sweet return. 


Mother won her for a long visit in the fall,; The placard is gone from the wall, but Mr. 


and was my hearty coadjutor, dwelling upon 3 and Mrs,.Tinto, .with their respective maternal 
my perfections as only a mother can, proving } relatives, reside in the cottage, near the sceNx 
me—by_ love's. logic—worthy of the priceless § OF THE GREAT RAILWAY COLLISION, 





A DREAM OF HEAVEN. 


BY A, ALPHONSO DAYTON. 


Tae light shines out on the distant shore 
Of our village stream to-night, 

And the tall-old hills, all brown and hoar. 
Sleep in the cold moonlight. 

The wind is singing:a-lute-toned rhyme 
To,the moon and the shining stars, 

As on through the pearly clouds they climb, 
Down-throwing their silvery bars. 


Sweet voices, soft as the Orient wind, 
That float through the palms at eve, 

Are filling my silent room, and bind 
My thoughts like a golden sheave; 

They tell me not of the feathery fern 
That waves on the Summer air, 

Nor of violet beds, at Spring’s return, 
That ope in the sunshine fair. 


They tell me not of the glorious woods, 
Where the beech and maple swings, 


Or the birds, that chant ’heath their green Spring hoods, 


Nor of ‘thé bees on their golden wings; 
Nor do they breathe of rejoicing streams 
I chased in the Summer time, 
Nor shining grain where the sickle gleams 
In the crimson Autumn’s prime. 





Nor the rainbow tints of myriad flowers 
That carpet the mossy dell, 

The musical flow of trembling showers— 
No! of none of these they tell! 

They whisper low, and their spirit tones 
Like midnight music start— 

Of a home more fair than a mortal owns, 
Where dwell the pure in heart. 


There are no.clouds in the sunlight there, 


No thorns among the flowers, 
Arid every beauty is far more 'raré 
Than these of this world of ours! 
And hearts more true than on earth we find, 
Faith, tenderness, truth, and love, 
Have woven a fadeless wreath to bind 
All hearts in that home above. 


Ah! but I have dreamed! The silent moon 
Hath hidden behind the hills; 

My heart beats wildly, but serenely, on, 
And its earth-life still fulfills. 

Tn this solemn, deep, and silent night 
T lift for thee a prayer, 

May it reach those radiant worlds of light, 
And oh! may I meet thee there! 





“NO LETTER YET.” 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE, 


Days drag their “lengthened chain” along 
And weeks together knit, 

Still, still I watch, and hope, and wait, 
Yet still in doubt I sit. 

Each morn fresh hope inspires my heart 
To trust still further on— 

Each eve I look to find it spent 
And all its-glory gone. 


“No letter yet!” A thousand thoughts 
Tn quick rebellion etart, 

And crowd with their unnumbered ills 
Within this watching heart. 

I think I see thee standing now 
Where bullets thickly shower, 

Amid the clash of glitt’ring steel, 
The cannons’ deaf’ning roar; 


Or low upon the bloody: field, 
From whence the storm has fled, 





I search to find thy noble form 
Among the bruised and dead; 

Or captive in a dungeon dark, 
The stronghold of the foe, 

Dost watch with sad, impatient look 
The long days come and go; 


Or all forgetful.now, perhaps, 
Of one whose. heart was thine, 
Another’s form may take my place 
Before thy spirit’s ‘shrine. 
Oh! bitter thought if this be so, 
Far better death to me, 
With all its stern reality, 
Than this great change in thee! 


Oh! days drag on their weary lengths 
And weeks together knit, 

Still, still I watch, and hope, and wait, 
And still in doubt I sit. 





IN WAR TIME. 


BY FANNIE B. MANSON, 


«“Goop-NniauT!” and I stood alone in the mid- 
summer moonlight, listening to his measured 
footsteps until their last faint echo died away. 
A gentle breeze wafted the mingled perfume of 
roses and seringas toward me, and the moon- 
light bathed everything in a flood of beauty. 
Often, through the years that have passed since 
then, have I looked back to that quiet, peaceful 
seene, “But one idea filled heart and brain—he 
was gone, and\I might never see him again; 
to-morrow he was to join his regiment, at the 
seat of war, and I—but 


“Men must work, and women must weep 
And the sooner °tis over, the sooner to de ” 


We had known each other but a few months, 
yet in those few months I had learned to almost 
worship him, and now, that he had gone, life 
seemed strangely dark. I did not weep—I was 
half-atupified with my grief, and went back into 
the room which he had just left. There was 
the book, from which he had been reading the 
“Charge of the Light Brigade,” with a flushed 
cheek and kindling eye; there were the flowers 
he brought me, and I laid my hot cheek against 
the cool, fragrant blossoms, with a terrible long- 
ing to lie down and die. 

The days and weeks passed; the flowers he 
had brought were withered. The roses and 
seringas, out-of-doors, had given place to the 
bright-hued asters. Every week brought me a 
long letter, whose cheerful, hopeful courage re- 
buked my coward heart. A soldier’s sweet- 
heart should be of sterner stuff than I was made 
of. One day, in the golden Indian summer, I 
woke with a dull pain at my heart, and a sense 
of ‘some threatening evil; I moved around the 
hohse, that day, with the mournful martial } 





of men, who seemed earnestly engaged in con- 
versation. As I neared one group, I caught the 
words, ‘‘A terrible defeat; we have lost many 
men.” I knew it alJ now—there had been a 
battle, he was wounded, perhaps dead. The 
street was crowded with earnest talkers, and 
the bustle of busy life seemed to fade before 
my eyes; and, in its stead, I saw, beneath the 
twilight beauty of a Southern sky, a battle-field, 
where the groans of the wounded and dying 
filled the air; and I saw Aim, lying cold and 
still, with his head pillowed on a dead com- 
rade’s breast. Then the vision slowly faded, 
and I was once more in the busy street of our 
little city. A newsboy passed me with his 
bundle of extras; I stopped him, bought one, 
and went home. It seemed as if I was walk- 
ing in a dream—lI heard nothing but the Dead 
March, saw nothing but the dear, pale face. 
With trembling hands I opened the paper, saw 
the words; ‘Lieut. West, severely wounded!” 
I remember little of the next few hours; I 
had gone to my room in the twilight. When 
I recoyered my senses, the morning-star was 
trembling onthe horizon. In a day a tele- 
graph came forme to go to him, and I went in 
time to see Kim die—to catch the last whisper 
from the pale lips—the last look from the dear 
eyes. Ile died at twilight, and as the moon 
threw her first beams into the room, they bathed 
his pale, still face with a glorious light, that 
seemed to come through the golden gates that 
had opened as his spirit passed from earth. , I 
staid beside him until they laid him in the 
grave, and, as the last sods fell upon the coffin, 
I felt that life held nothing more for me. It 
; is now almost three years since that summer 


vrains of the Dead March sounding in my} night, the summer roses will soon bloom, the 
ears. At night, I walked out to get rid, if pos- : summer nights will be full of beauty; but 


sible, of the unseen horror that was hovering } 
over me; the street was.thronged with groups < 


“The tender grace of a day thes is dead 
Will never come back to me. 
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A SIMILE. 


BY DR. W. HAZELTINE. 


‘ 
Warn Alpine shepherds call their focks 
To greener fields in store, 
They take the little lambkins ap 
And bear them on before. 
Vou. XLVI.—9 


So Obrist, our Shepherd, calis us hence 
To fairer fields on high, 
By taking first the tender lambs 
That near our bosoms lie. 
187 





THE ADOLPHE COAT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 




















Our illustration of this very novel and stylish , for the basque or tail behind; the collar. A 
garment so clearly depicts the arrangement of $row of tiny holes on the sleeve indicates the 
it, that an explanation is scarcely necessary. In} upper and under portion, the smallest piece 
Paris, for the last few weeks, both high and low 3 being for the under part. The pattern is cut 
coats have been much worn. Our pattern con- to fit a medium-sized figure, and it can easily 
sists of seven pieces: The front; the back; the ; be enlarged er diminished by cutting each piece 
side-piece, that fits into the back; the sleeve; $a little larger or smaller, as may be required. 
the ne for the front of bodice; the revers { For a very elegant garment, the revers should 
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KNITTING-BOX IN WOOL AND PERFORATED CARD. 
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be in white silk, strapped with black velvet, but 
if required for a more useful style, silk, the same 
as the dress, or black silk, may be employed. 
The front of the coat is like a dress bodice, open 
a little in front, and ornamented with a revers 
which is carried round the arms and ends in 
the revers on the basque. A tiny collar finishes 
the top of the dress behind and just meets the 
revers in front. By consulting the diagram, 





shown with three stars, indicating the center. 
The side-piece is numbered 1, to correspond 
with fig. 1 on the back. The front is numbered 
2 under the arm, and fits into the side-piece to 
the corresponding fig. 2. The revers for back 
is numbered 1, and must be placed exactly over 
the figures 1 of side-piece and back. The front 
revers joins at the two letters A to the back 
revers, and the collar meets the revers at B. 


our readers will experience no difficulty in put-: From this diagram, giving the patterns on a 
ting the various pieces together. The back is $ small-scale, cut full-sized paper patterns. 


bf 








KNITTING-BOX IN WOOL AND PERFORATED CARD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus pretty and useful adjunct of the Work-{ each piece about half aninch wide. Commence 


Table is composed of coarse perforated card- 
board, graduated shades of German wool, from 
dark brown to very bright, light scarlet, and 
some white 0. P. beads. Cut out four pieces 
of the cardboard ten inches long, and three 
inches wide; these are for the bottom, the two 
sides, and the lid, and must be all the same 





with the dark brown wool, and work a row of 
squares the whole length of the box, leaving an 
alternate square uncovered the same size, upon 
which, after the wool-work is finished, the white 
O. P. bead is to be placed. Continue to work 
these squares of wool in as many shades as will 
fill up the cardboard; after which, on every 


size; the two pieces which form the ends, are 2 alternate square, sew on, with a needle and 
two squares three inches each way. A very } strong white silk, the 0.P. bead. After all the 
regular and even margin must be left round ! six pieces of cardboard are worked in this man- 
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ner, bind them all round neatly with a narrow , same manner, and fastened on at each end with 
ribbon, the same color as the light red wool, $a bow of red ribbon. The lid is then sewn on 
and sew them closely together. The handle is $ the whole length of the back, and tied in the 
formed of a strip of cardboard worked in the ’ front with a bow of ribbon to match the handle. 
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FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 





BABY’S 


BY MRS. JANE 
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TIPPET IN TRICOT ECOSSAIS. 


WEAVER. 


hen there will be 3 loops on the needle; con- 
nue putting the needle into each chain stitch, 


and bringing the wool through until there are 
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Marerrats.—Half ounce of blue or Alpine 3 
pink, and half ounce of white, single Berlin $ 
wool; a tricot needle, the stem of which mea- 
sures No. 9 Bell gauge; a piece of white sarce- 
net for the lining, and two buttons with an 
elastic loop for the fastening at the neck. 

The whole of this Tippet is made in the ordi- 
nary tricot: stitch; but the arrangement of the 
colors gives it an exceedingly pretty effect, the 
white wool having the appearance of being} 
under the pink or blue loops. $ 

Tne Rigur Sipz.—Commence with the pink 
wool and make a chain of 16 stitches, which is$ 
for the center of the back. 

lst row—Keep the loop on the needle and put 
it into the last chain stitch but one, take the 
wool up on the hook, and bring it through the ; 
chain stitch, there will now be two loops on the 3 





16 loops on the needle; this is termed raising 


the loops or stitches. 
The wools are cut off every time, the joinings 


Join on the white wool. 


eing kept on the wrong side, as they are co- 
ered with the linings. 
To ‘*work back.”—Use the white wool and 


3 work from left to right thus—take up the wool 


s 


| 


n the hook and bring it through the two last 


pink loops, * take up the wool again and bring 
it through the white loop, and also through the 
next pink loop; repeat from * until there is only 
a pink and white one left on the needle. 
on the pink wool, and bring it through the re- 
maining two loops to finish the row. 


Join 


2nd row—Pink. _ Keep the pink loops on the 


needle and put it into the 2nd pink stitch, that 


s, the upright. one to the léft of. the edge, take 


the wool on the hook and bring it through, so 
6 as to raise a stiteh as before, then put the needle 
into the next pink upright loop and raise an- 
other stitch, and in the same manner raise a 
4th and 5th pink stitch; leave the rest of the 


Ist row unworked, as the shaping for the back is 
now to be made. Join on the white wool, and 

To ‘work back’”—Take up the white wool 
and bring it through the last two pink loops on 
the needle, then take up the wool and bring 
it through a white and pink loop, take up the 
wool again, bring it through a white and pink 
loop; join on the pink, and bring it through the 
remaining two loops. 

Srd row—Pink. Raise the four pink stitches 
of the last row, exclusive of the one on the 
needle, then on the first row raise two stitches; 
join on the white and ‘‘work baeck’’ as before, 
always joining on the pink wool to finish the 
last two loops. 

4th row.—Pink. Raise the six stitches of the 
last row, then raise two more on the first row; 
join on the white and “‘work-back” as before. 

5th row—Pink. Raise the eight stitches of 
the last row, then two stitches on the first row; 


3 join on the white and .‘‘work back” as before. 


6th row—Pink. Raise the ten stitches of the 
last. row, then raise two more on the first row; 





needle; put the needle in the next chain stitch, 


and bring the wool through in a loop as before, } join on the white and ‘‘work back.” 
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7th snide ‘Raise the twelve ities of 
the last row; then raise three more on the first 
row; join on the white and ‘work back.” 

8th row—Pink. Raise all the stitches of the 
last row; join on the white, and “work back.” 

Work sixteen rows more the same as the last. ; 
This will make twenty-four rows, counting the 
short ones at the commencement. At the end 3 
of the last row, put the needle into a stitch at ° 
the side of the work, draw the pink wool 
threugh, and make eight chain stitches rather 
loosely. Cut off the wool, and draw it through 
to fasten it; these chain stitches will be used in 
the following rows; tie the white wool into the 
first of these chain stitches, and work back as 
usual, 

25th row—Pink. Decrease at the beginning 
of this row, by putting the needle into the two 
first stitches of the row, and bringing the wool 
through as one stitch; raise the rest of the 
thirteen stitches as usual, then put the needle 
into the next chain stitch made in the last row, 
and raise a stitch, so that there will be still 
sixteen loops on the needle; join on the white, 
aad ‘‘work back.” 

Work six rows more the same as the last. 

Then work twenty-seven rows as the eighth 
row, that is, without shaping at the sides. 


: iiiasin preere join on the pink and biing it 
through the white &nd pink loops; leave the 
¢ rest of the stitches on the needle. 
; 2nd row—Pink. Raise the four stitches to the 
* left; join on the white, and to “work back” — 
: ’ (take up the wool and bring it through two 
: 3 loops five times); join on the pink and bring it 
’ through the white and pink loops. 
3rd row—Pink. Raise the six stitches to the 
j lett; join on the white, and to “work back” — 
$(take up the wool and bring it through two 
loops seven times); join on the pink and bring 
° it through the white and pink loops. 
4th row—Work as the last row, raising eight 
oops, and working back nine times instead of 
even, 
5th row—Work as the third row, raising ten 
loops, and working back eleven times. 
6th row—Work as the third row, raising twelve 
loops, and working back to the end of the rew. 
Work seventeen rows without shaping it; and 
for the shoulder— 
24th row—Pink. To increase a stitch, make 
one chain, put the needle into the edge stitch, 
3 and bring the wool through; then raise fourteen 
$ loops as usual, which will leave one stitch at the 
3 end of the row; join on the white, and work back. 
Work six rows more as the last, then twenty- 


2 > 
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To form the Point at the end.—Work six rows seven rows without shaping, and make the point 
more, decreasing at the beginning of each row, yihe same as the other side. 


and at the end leaving one stitch unworkedeach$ Tue Enax.—Ilst round—White wool. Work 
time; this finishes one side. Se row of single crochet all round the Tippet, 
Tue Lert Sipg.—lst row—This side is worked ; putting the needle sufficiently deep into the 
on the first row of the right side, and it will ? work to make it look neat. 
make the work neater if the foundation chain $ 2nd round—Make five chain, miss one, and 
be unpicked, when the upright loops of the first work one single on the last round; repeat all 
row will be exactly the same as though just { round, and fasten off. 
worked; however, the foundation may be left at} Tux Tassens.—Take a card about two inches 
the back, if preferred. In either case—com- wide, and wind the white wool twenty times 
mence with the pink wool at the right side of } round it; then with the pink make sixteen chain, 
the first row, and raise the sixteen stitches of , pass it through the loops at one of the points of 
it, putting the needle into the upright loops as; the Tippet; then place the ends by the side of 
usual; at the end, the two last loops will be? the white folds, take them off the card and 
close together, being raised from the edge stitch. ° fasten them together so as to form the top of 
Join oa the white, and to “work back”—(take $ the tassel; making a few hem-stitches round it 
up the wool, and bring it through two loops with the pink. Line it, and sew on the buttons. 
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QUILT FOR A BERCEAUNETTE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Procurs four pieces of stay-tape, or binding, ; by the lines, join together at the ends, and then 
the exact width of that represented at the end } draw the running tightly, and catch each point 
of this article; run the tape up and down in the } in the inside of the center with the needle and 
same manner and number of times as iadicated thread, and fasten off well, pull out the outer 
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LADY’S KNITTED WAISTCOAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Matertats.—15 02. of black Andalusian wool; 
4 oz. of white; thick steel knitting-needles. The 
knitti®y for thisjacket is done so tightly that ten 
rows of double knitting measure only two inches 
in width. The waistcoat may be done in purple, 
brown, or any other color; our pattern was black, 
with a white border, forming at the top a collar 
round the neck. The waistcoat has two pockets 
on one side, end one on the other. The work 
is begun at the bottom with white wool. Cast 
on 868 stitches, and work.the double knitting 
in the following manner:—Bring the wool for- 
ward, slip 1, pass the wool back, knit 1, turning 
the wool twice round the needle; continue to 
the end of the row, Every row is alike: the 
stitch knitted in one row is the slip stitch in the 
next; it becomes one long loop, which is taken 
as one stitch.on the needle. Knit 8 white rows 
and 2 black, 6 white and 2 more black. Before 
eempleting the border, begin to decrease in the 
center of the back and at the sides. Count the 
7 stitches in the center of the row, and decrease 
once on eacli side of these 7 stitches in every 


second row, so that these 7 stitches may form a 
144 


marked stripe. On each side of these 7 stitches 
count 82 stitches, then 7, and decrease on each 
side of these last 7 stitches, which form a stripe 
on each side, the same as in the back. In every 
second row there will, therefore, be 6 decreas- 
ings. The stitches after the second decreasing. 
on each side, belong to the fronts of the waisi- 
coat, To-complete the border, work 6 more 
white rows, taking cdie to decrease as directed. 
Next take the black wool, and in the-nexi row 
cast off the 4 first and the 4 last stitches, When 
3 you have worked 20 rows with decreasings, de- 
crease in every third instead of in every secon: 
row nine times, The decreasings are then com- 
pleted. In the 61st row form the slits for the 
} pockets by casting off 30 stitches after the first 
$12 in the beginning of the row, and before the 
3 last 12 at the end; in the next row cast on the 
$same number of stitches as you have cast off, 
$and in the same places, and go on working «: 
$before. If you wish to form a third pocket, fo: 
a watch; make a slit 80 rows higher, by castir 
3 off 18 stitches in one row, and casting them on 
again in the next. In the 97th row begin to in 
Screase in the same place as you decreased he- 
° fore, but at first only on that side of the 7 
’ stitehes nearest the back; increase 2 stitches a! 
; that place in every 17th row. Wher you have 
3done this regularly 3 times, inerease 3 times 
$ (always 2 stitches at a time) on each side of 
; the 7 stitches in every 19th row. Toward the 
} back you have, therefore, increased 16 stitches. 
sand 6 in each front, which makes in all 44 
: stitches. Go on working till you have ix al! 
¢200- rows. The back is then divided from the 
‘front, to form the arm-hole. To do this, cast 
2 off 4 of the 7 stitches already mentioned, and 
:go on for the fronts with 130 plain rows, and 
$120 for the back. Cast on 4 more stitches, to 
} replace those that you cast off before to form 
$the arm-hole. After this knit round the whole 
work, and begin the decreasings on the shou!- 
(ders. These decreasings, the same as the for- 
\ mer ones, are made on each side of the 7 stitches 
} of which the 4‘you have jnst caston must be tie 
‘center ones. ‘Inthe stripe toward the front de- 
; crease every third row, but toward the back 
2 





only every fourth row; knit in this way 74 rows. 


: After the 12th of these T4 rows, begin the de- 
}creasings for the neck. Cast off first 4 stitahes 
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PATTERNS FOR CROCHET LACES. 146 
(on each side, of course), knit 3 rows without , for the collar, in the same manner as the others, 
casting off, and cast off 3 stitches in the 4th i but, instead of the 6 last white rows, 16 are 
row; 3 more plain rows, cast off 3 stitches in? made. The last row is then cast off together 
the next, 8 more plain rows again, and cast off $ with the castings on, so that the strip is doubled. 
8 stitches in the next; afterward cast off 2$ Round the edge of the collar a row of crochet 
stitches only in every fourth row, and lastly 3 is worked, forming scallops. Each scallop is 
only 1. There must remain only 3 or 4 stitches } made thus:—1 stitch of double erochet, 2 treble 
in each front. When the 74 rows are completed, } crochet, and another double crochet. The collar 
cast off all the stitches. To make the white } is sewn on inside the neck, and turned back on 
border in front, a separate strip of knitting is } the outside: it can also be fastened on by a row 
worked. Cast on 158 stitches in white wool, } of crochet. The ends of the collar are fastened 
énd work, in the same way as round the bottom 3 to those of the borders in front. Round the 
of the waistcoat, 8 white rows, 2 black, 6 white, $ arm-holes work 2 white rows, 1 black, another 
2 black, and 6 more white. Two borders of the } white, and, for the edging, a row similar to that 
same length are required, 1 for each front; in 3 round the collar. Inside the slits, in frent, 
the 2nd the button holes are to be made by } place pockets of a convenient size, and bind the 
casting off 4 or 5 stitches at regular wanes slits round with black sarcenet ribbon. It is 
and easting them on again in the next row. a also well to adapt a waistband inside the waiet- 








the Ist border buttons are placed to correspond 3 coat, which, being fastened with hooks and eyer, 
with the buiton-holes, The borders are then} would make the garment fit much better, and 
sewn down each front, A strip is next worked ’ render it more durable. 
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PATTERNS FOR CROCHET LACES. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. commonly called malfoil yarrow or silver-weed. The re- 
FASnIONABLE STYLES FOY APRONS.—A correspondent asks § quisites for drying them are blotting-paper of a soft and 
concerning the styles of aprons as at present worn. There } ®bsorbent nature, some thin boards, smooth and flat, (wain- 
are two kinds of aprons, the useful and the ornamental; of} scot oak are best,) a large allowance of old newspapers to 
the former we shall first treat, and, in the hints we shall $ place between the blotting-paper, if that is not at hand in 
offer on the subject, we will endeavor to illustrate that the 3 quantities, and cither a screw-press, like a small napkin 
two et ts may be bined. For useful morning wear, 3 press, or some heavy weight, to place upon the pile of 
black silk is the most appropriate material; some adopt 3 !eaves and paper—a coal-pan full of coals is often as handy 
black moire, but we think a-handsome poil de soie, or what $ as anything, or a pile of bricks. Many other heavy articles 
is now frequently called “the new glace,” is in better taste. will, doubtless, suggest themselves to different people. The 


The length of the apron should vary from twenty to twenty- 3 leaves should be placed between the paper as quickly as 


two inches, according to the height of the wearer, and the 3 possible otter gathering; indeed, on hot days, we recom. 
corners should be rounded off, which imparts a smarter look $ mend taking a blotting-book, out in whieh to place, at once, 
to the apron than when they are left square. If one 3 any delicate specimens, and if driving, it can be put under 
breadth of widewwidth silk is used, then the trimming ? the cushion with advantage until home is reached. We 
should be edded around the edge, so as to increase the ; think fern leaves do best placed between blotting-paper, 
width, and this is frequently managed by a piece of white $ and then three or four thicknesses of old newspapers, or 
ribbon covered with black lace insertion, edged at both $ some other article of that sort, and thus piled up for the 
sides with narrow black ribbon velvet; but we think a’ first night; the next day they should be looked over care- 
better and a newer plan is to put a breadth and a half of $ fully, any turned morsels placed in their proper form, and 


silk in the apron, and to lay the trimming upon it. Which- 2 the elegance of the curve and general shape attended to; 
2 fresh dry paper should be placed between the sheets of 





ever plan is adopted, the apron should be pleated into a ¢ 
very small compass in front, not more than seven or e 
inches in width; the pockets should run slantwise from the 2 whole of the paper should be again changed. Half a quire 
outside toward the center, commencing six inches from the 3 of cartridge-paper, made by ribbon passed through the 
top. The newest style of ornament for apron is chenille § P*PeT at the fold, into a rough book, is one of the best 
embroidery, either black or colored. The chenille plaits, 3 means of keeping the leaves unbroken until required for 


ight  blotting-paper, and after an interval of about two days, the 


either blue and green, or mauve and black, placed flat 3 use, and if that is likely to be some time, strips of gummed 
around the edge of the apron, and indicating the pockets, 3 paper from the edges of the sheet of postage stamps can be 
is also a popular style of trimming; as these plaits are $ placed, in two or three places, across the main stem to re- 
mounted upon a foundation, they can be sewn on without ; tain the larger leaves in their places. 
difficulty. Graduated rows of black velvet, embroidered $ — 
with either jet or steel beads, are also used; these are gene- Gorne Back ro rae First Emprre.—All the accounts from 
rally arranged across the apron, which, in these cases, is ’ Paris represent fashions as tending, more and more, to the 
frequently left square at the corners. Others have rows of $ styles of the first Empire. The waists appear daily to be 
colored ribbon velvet (either mauve or blue) placed in § worn shorter, and the large buckles and wide waistbanis 
waved lines or vandykes upon the apron, and these are $ without ends are again taken into favor. Steel ornaments, 
edged with Maltese lace at both sides; the lace may be $ which were likewise worn during the first Empire, have 
either black or white, according to taste. Many aprons are ¢ again become very fashionable, and steel combs and steel 
also braided with black Russian braid, but in all cases the $ ear-rings are worn. Ornaments are also made in the antique 
pockets, whether real or simulated, are generally indicated $ style, and ear-rings are attaining proportions which appear 
with the same style of trimming as that which is arranged ¢ ridiculous; they are worn completely outside the smull 
eround the apron, only in the former place it is in smaller § bonnets now so fashionable. The usual style of arranging 
cimensions. A thick silk cord, with tassels at the end cor- $ the hair underneath the bonnet is to turn it back from the 
responding with the trimming, is used for fastening the § temples in a roll, leaving the ears entirely bare, then to 
apron round the waist. The newest tassels are ornamented 3 arrange a second roll at the top; this has a small frizette in- 
all round with bell-buttons; these are more effective than $ side of it, and the hair, instead of being rolled back, is rolled 
plain silk ones. For white dresses, the light pink, blue and 3 forward; it is almost the same style which was adopted last 
mauve glace silk aprons are prettiest. These are made } year, but is less exaggerated. Curls find a place in almost 
upon the same plan as the black ones, but are usually trim- § every head-dress, but only at the back or sides, never ia 
med with white lace, which is laid flat around the edge. ¢ front. Plaits worn as coronets are again resumed, and con- 
The color of the apron should always match either the waist- ; sidered very distinguished. The hair is arranged in a very 
band or sash (whichever may be adopted,) with the white 3 complicated style for evening parties, etc.; gold combs and 
or light-colored morning dress. flowers at the back are the usual ornaments; combs are 
— made much more elaborately than formerly, and are en- 
DRYING AND COLLECTING Ferns.—Now is the time of yuna riched with a gold fringe, but during the day-time the 
for drying and collecting ferns for spray work. In places : style of arranging the hair has latterly become much more 
where many varieties or different species of the fern tribe simple. Many young ladies are wearing the antique ban- 
are difficult to obtain, there are several other leaves that 3 delets, or fillets, bound around their heads; these narrow 
will prove very useful to give a difference of outline, 80 3 bands are made. of velvet, embroidered in blue or white 
essential in making up an elegant design; amongst these ; beads; they are tied at the back, and terminate with flow- 
will be found the smaller leaves of the common bramble, $ ing ends; it is a very good style, particularly for those who 
several of the buttercups and wild crane’s-bills or gera- 3 have regular features. Nots are still fashionable, and they 
niums, 7 the hair-like leaf of the Achillea millifolia, ‘ are ornamented in various ways, 
6 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 147 
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Our NovELETS AND Srorizs.—We think we do not exag-; Stumbling-Blocks. By @ail Hamilton, author of “ Country 
gerate when we say, that the stories of this Magazine are, 8 Living.” 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Iit is 
by general consent, admitted to be better than those of } no secret, we believe, that the author of “Country Living,” 
others. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, and } and “Gala Days,” is a Miss Abby Dodge, of the town of 
the author of “The Second Life,” are writers of a higher $ Hamilton, Massachusetts. She is certainly one of the most 
rank than contribute to any cotemporary of a similar class: § entertaining writers of her kind we have in America: her 
and they write exclusively for “ Peterson.” The Blooming- 3 essays, especially those in which “ Halicarnassus” figures, 
ten (Ill.) Democrat says, on this point:—“ Some of the best $ are inimitable. In her present volume she tries a more 
authors in America write for Peterson; and its literature is serious strain. But those who remember her article on 
not of that extremely improbable and nervous style that } “Our Civil War,” need not be told that she is hardly less 
characterizes most light literature of the day; it is not so § Successful in earnest, thoughtful writing, than in playful 
overwrought in its characters as to do an injury to its satire. We commend the present work as an able one, with- 
readers, which is the great fault of most of the light litera- 3 out committing ourselves, however, to all of its opinions. 
ture afloat in the land. Peterson’s is also the cheapest Darkness and Daylight. A Novel. By Mrs. Mary J. 
Magazine, of its class, published in America.” Holmes. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Carleton—Mrs. Holmes 
—_ is the author of various popular fictions; among them: 
ApyaNcE IN ovr CLuB Prices.—It will be seen, by refer- § “Lena Rivers,” and “Tempest and Sunshine.” Her present 
ring to the cover, that we have slightly increased our prices § story is not inferior to the best of its predecessors. It is a 
toclubs. We resisted this advance longer than any cotem- $ tale of American, or, more strictly speaking, New England 
porary, but the enormous rise in paper, to say nothing of $ life, and, without being of the first rank, is agreeably told, 
the rise in printing, binding, wages, etc., has compelled us § excellent in its moral, and full of interest. The character 
togive in, at last. Our prices still continue, however, lower $ of Nina is drawn with great delicacy, and enlists the feel- 
than those of any cotemporary. This is owing to our large $ ings of the reader from the first. Mr. Carlgon, we believe, 
edition, which enables us to publish the Magazine cheaper $ is the publisher of all of Mrs. Holmes’ novels, 
than if the edition was smaller: an advantage it is forthe $ Neighbor Jackwood. By J. T. Trowbridge. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
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interest of the public, as well as of ourselves, to keep up. § Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—This is a new edition of a novel 
The advance is comparatively a trifle for each subscriber, 3 which was first published several years ago, and which was 
but the aggregate will enable us to maintain, in spite of 3 written by the popular author of “Cudjo’s Cave.” A re- 
paper costing twice as much as formerly, the merit of 2 perusal satisfies us that it is the best of Mr. Trowbridge’s 
“Peterson.” To clubs of fifteen, the increase in price, it 3 works. In all the writings, however, of this gentleman, 


will be seen, is only Fight cents for each subscriber; to clubs $ 
of three and five there is no increase of price at all. 3 
s 


5 
Taz Porrrair or A Huspanp.—In one of our numbers, > 
’ 


there is an honest endeavor to do as well as possible. In 
this respect, Mr. Trowbridge is worthy of imitation, not 
only by many American authors, but by several English 
ones also, 


last year, we published a story about a husband who was : 
always reading the newspaper. In the present number we 3_ /@unted Hearts. By the author of “ The Lamp’ lighter ” 
give a portrait of one of the husbands of this class. It has é 1vol., 12 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co—The popularity, 
len pronounced, by several wives who have such hus- ? which Miss Cummins acquired by her “ Lamplighter,” will 
bands, a capital likeness. $ be much increased, we think, by the present noyel. The 
$ story turns upon a tragedy, which has become celebrated 
3 in New Jersey, and which, though already used by more 
$ than one writer, has sufficient vitality to answer the pur- 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 8 poses of Miss Cummins also. Angie, the heroine, is a par- 
The Ladies’ Guide to True Politeness and Perfect Man- } ticularly loveable creation. The volume is neatly printed, 
ners. By Miss Leslie. 1 vol.,12 mo, Philada: T. B. Peter- § as are all of the Tilton publications. 
sm & Brothers—Who does not remember Miss Leslie’s 3 py¢ Ladies’ Complete Guide to Needle-Work and Em- 
inintitable story, “Mrs. Washington Potts,” originally pub- $ broidery. By Miss Lambert. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: T. 
lished, we believe, as.a prize tale? That Miss Leslie isthe $ » peterson & Brothers.—Of the many works of this cha- 
suthor of this book. Any one who knew her, and her 3 acter before the public, the present is one of the best. 
thorough way of doing everything, knows that the work is 3 ~ymerous illustrations add to the value of the text. Bead- 
ts good of its kind as it was possible to make. The book is work, crochet, knitting, netting, tapestry work, Persian 
really (so far as any book can be) a guide and manual for 3 work, Turkish work, and all the other mysteries of the 
ladiee, as regards conversation, manners, dress, introduc- $ work-table are described intelligently and at length. 
tion, conduct in the street and while traveling, deportment The Maine Woods. By Henry D. Thoreau. 1 vol.,16 mo. 
in gentlemen’s society, letter-writing, and the thousand and Boston: Ticknor é Fields.—No ‘in wie anise wes 
ja PEERS HORunee step niiees coe heartily and appreciatingly of woods and streams, of birds 
and animals, of nature in all her manifold aspects, than 
Barbara's History. By Amelia B. Edwards. 1 vol.,8 v0. $ the late Mr. Thoreau. There are three articles in this 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—We can trace the influence volume, “Ktaadn,” “Chesuncook,” and “The Allegory of 
p my Eyre” in 7. pr to but, nevertheless, it isa story § past Branch,” and each is worth the price of the volume, 
uch power and freshness. The impulsive, yet noble . 
; The Deformed. By Mrs. Marsh. 1 vol.,8 vo, Philada: 
character of the heroine is well delineated; so is the crabbed, TB. — é core 73.—We are glad to’see a new edition 


disputatious aunt; and so, too, the hero, Hugh Farquhar. : 
We have had no Detter fiction on our hp ah je or } Of this story, which is one of the very best ever written, 
even by Mrs. Marsh. 


two, A cheap edition. 

Nineteen Beautiful Years; or, Sketches of a Girl's Life, The Little Rebel. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: J. E. Tilton & 

written by her sister. With an Introduction by Rev. R. 8. Co.—A book for the young folk, well written in all respects, 
Fuster, D. D. 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers — and calculated, we should think, to do much good. 
A touching record of a pure and Christian life. One such Cousin Phillis. .1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & 
narrative is worth a whole library of casuistical reasoning. $ Brothers—Said to be by the author of “The Story of 
It is in reading such books that faith grows luminous. Tho $ Elizabeth,” but, though almost Pre-Raphaelitish, hardly so 
Volume is very handsomely printed. ? good. 
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148 SWIMMING FOR LADIES.—HORTICULTURAL. 
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SWIMMING FOR LADIES. NO. I. y time which it is advisable to spend in the water at one time 

How to Sraixe Our.—Swimming is becoming quite a must depend upon individual constitutions. But a lady 
necessary accomplishment for ladies. Our summers are so ; Who bathes once a day, or less frequently, should not, ye 
hot that this relaxation is as healthful as it is pleasant, In } think, reniain more than a quarter of an hour in the water, 
many of our principal cities swimming schools for ladies } and all that time should be spent in vigorous action. 4 
are already established. The firrt thing to learn is how to } good brisk rubbing, and a sharp walk after the bath (which 
strike cut. Some competent friend, or teacher, ought to } should in no case be taken just after a meal) will add to the 
show how this is done: it cannot well be described in words. 5 beneficial effects to be derived from it. 

The motion is very like that of a frog in swimming: if the Boemaape ay ne otal Ak aloe deeb Pet 
learner will watch a frog, she may, perhaps, catch the knack. 

A first attempt does not always prove successful, But HORTICULTURAL. 
instances are not unfrequent in which, after one or two} Frre-Piaces in Summer.—An open fire-place is always a 
attempts having proved total failures, it has been found, 3 blot in summer. In winter the bright coals, or blazing 
upon another trial, that the stroke was acquired, almost as } wood, make a fire-place the most cheerful part of a room: 
if by accident. Once known, it is known forever. There is ; but in summer, the smoke-stained grates, or walls, are t' 
a certain sort of mechanical action in swimming which is $ ugliest features of the apartments. To close up the f- 
never forgotten. Long absence from the water may, and } place, with a chimney-board, injuriously affects ventilatio: 
will, probably, occasion a fast swimmer to swim slowly, and N though, otherwise, this is a cheap and pretty expedient. 
one who could swim a mile without being tired, to rest, 3 The best plan is to use a fender-basket, filled with growing 
panting, after a distance of fifty yards has been accom- } plants, the baskets made rather deep, end lined with tin to 
plished. But the hands never forget to perform their part, } keep in the moisture. The baskets being filled up with 
er the legs to act in unison with the hands. } some light and clean material—moss that has been wei! 

We have heffrd that persons have acquired the art, as it ; purified, or cocoa fibre, or sand even—the plants have their 
were, intuitively, without previous thought or tuition, and 3 roots protected, and thus last a marvelous time. What can 
that they have, on the first attempt, made the astonishingly 3 there be for such a group more exquisite than azaleas 
pleasant discovery that they could swim. So far as our ex- $ placed amidst spreading ferns, and backed either by green 
perience is concerned we should think such cases rare. We N creepers, or by their own reflection? For edging, too, we 
have also heard that persons have endeavored to swim, and, } shall want things, and here is the Isolepis, a pretty, grace- 
after a fair amount of perseverance, failed. But we cannot ; ful kind of grass, which hangs down in a fringe round the 
conceive that any one making a determined effort, and ob- } edge, plenty, too, of small trailers and little maurandyas, xs 
taining some knowledge of the principles of the art, can } well as the tiniest ivies, Roses are, indecd, always well 
really fail to learn. It is certainly not so difficult of acqui- ; placed everywhere, and whether it be an arum, or a wide and 
sition as waltzing. But it is much more likely that ladies ; green spreading fern, a little palm-tree, or a rhophala droop 
will be discouraged, and abandon all attempts to swim, than } ing—any one of these things looks well to form a center. 
that. they will give up waltuing, which is considered an ab- : To train up the sides of the mantle-piece, nothing locks 
solutely essential. part of a lady’s education. There would } More suitable than ivies, or kangaroo vines (Cissus andr 
not, perhaps, be 80 many accomplished dancers if every $ tica). If trellises form the back, the same may still te 
false step was followed by a partial. suffoeation, as is too } used—only certainly the ipomoeas should not be forgotten. 
often the case in Jearning toswim. This is easily obviated : A large pot of calystegia dves also extremely well to use 
by closing the mouth directly the head begins to sink, and ; for this sort of purpose, It resembles, with much closeness, 
raising the arms out of the water, which is the surest means $ that great white wild bindweed, which, indeed, may choke 
of at once coming to an upright position, After this, malaga} laurel hedges, but is not for that less beautiful, as its moet 
fresh start from the feet and endeavor to conquer the error. 3 pure white bells creep out amidst dark leaves. 

To hollow the back is one of the greatest adjuncts to suc- 3. The basket requires much green, Some people, perhaps, 
cess. We have always noticed that swimmerg whose backs } may be guilty of using freshly cut branches planted in sand 
were the most hollowed swam with the greatest ease, and 3 to preserve them. But it is so very easy to have altvays 
achieved the greatest distances. Good swimmers scarcely } abundance of green bushes and pretty evergreens grown ia 
break the surface of the water in plain swimming. The $ large pots on purpose, that, except on an emergency, 00 
commencement of the stroke with the hands should be ; one need be at a loss, and if it is a mere affair of a single 
nearly at the sarface, at its conclusion the hands will be ; night, the pretty cut green branches will answer everypu- 
much. below, and acting as the blade of an oar does. Tho ; pose. Horse-chestnut boughs have quite a charming effect, 
best straightforward swimu.ing is that which is fastest and § Planted, so to say, in large jars, which are filled up full of 
least jerky. There should never be a cessation of motion, : water. The pinnacles of white blossoms and the clusters 
becanse the stroke of the hands and feet should be so timed H of wide, flat leaves look, when well-arranged, remarkably 
that at the same moment one ends, the other is beginning, $ artistic. Great boughs, too, of ivy last very long, and these 
or in some state short of completion. As advance is made ¢ things can be placed very well in wide-mouthed stone jars; 
by the learner, she will find out the advantageous moment the water. having in it some lumps of charcoal for freshnes, 
for taking a breath between éach stroke, and that the * and the bough being kept in its place, and the air excluded 
rapidity of the strokes fliemselves may be increased with } by clay. Clay is, indeed, much used now by many peopl¢ 
great advantage. for flowers. Little heaps of clay fill most of the best dressed 

We enter our protest against air-jackets, corks, etc. H flower-baskets, and the tenacious substance retains the 
Nearly all the books upon swimming which we have read $ flowers in place. 
take a similar view of their use. But there are valuable $} But now we must go higher, and refer to the chimne}- 
aids to the bather who finds it difficult to learn from printed } piece. Some people leave the ornaments on the marble 
Wirections, and has not the advantage of a good instructress. $ clab as usual, Perhaps, when these are figures, they may 
The first of these is mutual help. A friend who will place $ not look out of place, But others place more flowers here, 
her hands-under the learner’s breast, lending a little addi- } having a green tier below, and keeping a line of choice 
tional support to that afforded by the water, may do good flowers to fill a low basket here. These baskets should be 
service. The only objection to this plan is that it necessi- $ made up on strong pieces of wood, which has green baie 
tates one lady standing partially immersed in water. This ; beneath it to avoid any harm to the marble. The prettiett 
is very objectionable if continued, as is, indeed, every kind } shape, perhaps, for these, is that with drooping edges; the 
of loitering on banks and in dressing-boxes. The length of § edge turned out all round and lying down like a deep 
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OUR NEW O 
sloping roof—the flowers and leaves lie on this in sucha na- ¢ 
turalway. Long trailers of tradescantia are extremely well 3 
guited here, and if creepers are not used below, a few of < 
these long drooping plants would look as nice as anything. 
jow and spreading azaleas, roses in bloom pegged down, 

ing fachsias, ijobelias, and ferns would do well § 





little drooping 
here; gloxinias and begonias would seem more in place } 
telow, perhaps, though we might have such gloxinias at 
would be a mass of beauty. $ 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 

Sa Dery receipt in this cook-book has been tested by « 
practical housekeeper. 
u TABLE RECEIPTS. 
Te Roast a Green Goose.—Pick the feathers from the 
goose with care, and singe it. Many people object to force- 
nwat in @ green goose, thinking that it detracts from its 
@licate flavor, and, in this case, the inside is seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and a lump of butter is placed in it. But 
should forcemeat be desired, a mild one can be made with 
three moderate-sized onions, which must first be parboiled 
aadthen chopped up, a handful of fine bread-crumbs, half 
an ounce of dried sage leaves, rubbed fine, salt, black pep- 
per, a little cayenne, and a slice of fresh butter. Mix all N 
these well together in a basin, and put them into the inside 
of the goose; truss it, and tie it firmly at both ends, and 
roast it at a brisk, clear fire for an hour, or even less, ac- 3 
wording to the size; dust it with flour, and baste it con- 
tinually with butter. It is a good plan to baste it three or 
four times with cold butter, which will make the flesh rise 
better than when it is basted out of the dripping-pan. When 
tt is sufficiently cooked, dredge it with flour, and baste it 
éntil # is covered with froth and looks a good brewn color. 
Pour a rich brown gravy over the dish, and serve either 
@rrel or onion sauce with it. Many people approve of a 
large wineglassfal of warm port-wine, with a little made 
thustard in it, being poured through the apron of the goose 
before it is served; frequently, also, cayenne pepper and 
salt are substituted for the mustard. « 

Beef Cooked in a French Manner.—We have been re- 
quested to insert the following receipt in our present num- } 
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Sorrel Sauce.—This is a favorite sauce in many parts ef 
France, and is made in the following manner :—Prooure 
about three pints of sorrel, the fresher the better. - Strip 
the leaves from the stalks, and put them into a saucepaa 
which is lined with white enamel, and add a quarter-pound 
of butter, and season with pepper and salt. Stir it while it 
stews, and, when tender, press all the juice from it. Chop 
it up as finely as possible, return it to the saucepan, boil it 
up, and add the beaten yelks of two eggs and half a tea- 
cupful of cream, with a small quantity of pounded sugar. 
This sauce is generally served with a green goose. 


VEGETABLES. 

Forced Tomatoes.—Prepare the following forcemeat:— 
Two ownces of mushrooms minced small, a couple of shalota, 
likewise minced, a small quantity of parsley, a slice of lean 
ham, chopped fine, a few savory herbs, and a little cayenne 
and salt. Put all these ingredients into a saucepan, with a 
lump of butter, aud stew all together until quite tender, 
taking care that they do not burns Put it by to cool, and 
then mix with them some bread-crumbs and the well-beaten 
yelks of two eggs. Choose large tomatoes, as nearly of the 
same size as possible; cut a slice from the stalk end of each, 
and take out carefully the seeds and juice; fill them with 
the mixture which has already been prepared, strew them 
over with bread and some melted butter, and bake them in 
a quick oven until they assume a rich color. - They ere a 
good accompaniment to veal or calf’s-head. 

To Cook Beans in a French Style.—Choose small young 
beans, and strip off the ends and stalks, throwing them, as 
prepared, into a dish full of cold spring water, and, when 
all are finished, wash and drain them well. Boil them in 
salted boiling water, in a large saucepan, and drain them, 
after which put them into an enameled stewpan, and shake 
them over the fire until they are quite hot and dry; then 
add about three ounces of fresh butter, and a tablespoonful 
of veal or chicken broth; the butter must be broken up into 
small lumps. Season with white pepper, salt,and the juice 
of half a lemon strained. Stir them well over a hot fire for 
five minutes, and serve them in a vegetable-dish very hot, 

To Preserve Green Peas for Winter. Use—Carefully shell 
the peas; then place them in the canisters, not too largo 
ones; put in a small piece of alum, about the size of a horse- 


ter. If the directions are carefully carried out, an excellent } bean, to a pint of peas. When the canister is ful of peas, 
dish, to be eaten cold, is the resuit:—Procure five pounds ¢ fill up the interstices with water, and solder on the lid per- 
from a buttock of beef, and three-quarters of a pound of } fectly air-tight, and boil fhe canisters for about twenty 
fut’bacon; cut the latter into thin strips, and roll each strip } minutes; then remove them to a cool place, and by the 
s#parately in a seasoning of parsley and pepper, and then } time ef January they will be found but little inferior to 
lard the beef thickly over with them. Place some veal § fresh, newly gathered peas. Bottling is not so good, at 
bones at the bottom of an earthenware pan, which has a 2 Jeast we have not found it so; for the air gets in, the liquid 


cover to.it, tie the larded beef round with a fillet, and place < 
it upon ‘the bores Then pour over it, very slowly, two 
tablespoonfuls of rum, taking care that the rum sinks gra- 
diially into the beef. Place a thin slice of bacon at the top, 
fhen wash and cut up the following vegetables:—A few 
Freuch carrots, an onion, half a turnip, and one head cf 
celery. Put these into the pan, together with three bay } 
leaves, some peppercorns, and @ bunch of savory herbs tied ; 
p in a muslin bag, and pour over the whole a large break- * 
fusteupful of stock. Cover the pan, and, to prevent the 
aroma from escaping, paste a strip of paper round where 
the lid joins. Bake in a moderate oven for four hours; 
garnish, when cold, with savory jelly and with the vege- 
‘tables which have been stewed with the meat. 

Ducks Stewed with Olives—Put a duck. into a 'stewpan, 
with salt, onions, carrots, celery, sone pieces of ham, cut 
Very small, and some kravy; let the whole stew some time 
over a very slow fire. In the meantime, boil the quantity 
of olives necessary for the purpose for half an hour, and 
drain them; cut the fruit from the stones, and put it inte 
the stewpan, with the duck, etc., and leaye all to stew until 
the duck ig quite done. 





turns sour, and the peas acquire a bad taste, 

Stewed Tomatoes.—Arrange them in a single layer, and 
pour over them as much gravy as will reach to half their 
height. Stew them very gently until the undersides are 
done; then turn and finish stewing them. Thicken the 
gravy with flower an@ butter, or a little arrow-root and 
cream. 


PRESERVES, ETO, 

Cucumbers Preserved to Imitate Ginger —Take small cu- 
cumbers, with the flowers and stalks on them, and some 
large ones gathered dry; put them into a stone jar, with 
salt and water enough to cover them; then put cabbage 
leaves on the top to cover them close, and set them in the 
chimney-corner for a fortnight, until they are turned yel- 
low; then drain the water away, and throw away the cab- 
bage leaves, which will smell very strong, almost to putre- 
faction; split the large ones, take out the seeds, put them 
in an earthen pipkin over the fire, with weak salt and 
water; cover them close, and let them green gently fer ten 
hours, when they will leok a little green, and are very 
clean; take them off the fire and drain them, and put them 
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into cold water, shifting them twice a day for two days; 
then drain them, and dry them in a fine cloth. Have ready 
@ thin syrup, with a good deal of whole ginger boiled in it, 
and some lemon-peel; when it is cold, pour it on the cucum- 
ber. Boil up the cyrup every day, for a fortnight, and, when 
it is cold, pour it on as before. Tie them down with a blad- 
der, and a leather and a paper under it, and keep them in a 
cool, dry place. A pint of water to a pound of sugar isa 
good proportion for the syrup. 

To Preserve Rhubarb.—Cut, without peeling or splitting, 
six pounds of ordinary-sized rhubarb into pieces about an 
inch long; put it, with the rind of a lemon, into the stew- 
pan, in which must be about a tablespoonful of water, to 
keep it from burning; let it boil till tender, then, with a 
strainer, take out the fruit, and add to the juice five pounds 
of sugar; boil this forty minutes, then again put in the 


fruit and boil ten minutes. This is one of the most delicious } 


preserves we ever tasted. Another way:—To six pounds 
of rhubarb, cut small, add four pounds and a half of sugar, 
either moist or lump, but the latter is preferable; squeeze 
the juice of two lemons, and the rind, shred very small; 
boil all together until it becomes a jelly. Sometimes it 
takes two hours to do it properly. We think the reason pre- 
served rhubarb so seldom keeps is, that people only boil 
it as long as other preserves, whereas it takes considerably 
longer. 

Preserved Apricots, Peaches,and Plums, in Brandy.— 


Gather your fruit before it is quite ripe; prick them with a $ 


pin on each side, put them into a stewpan full of fresh $ 
spring water, and stew them gently until you can pass a } 
pin with facility to the stone of the fruit, when take them 
from the pan and put them.to drain onasieve. Whilst 
draining, prepare a syrup, which, when the fruit is nicely : 
arranged in a tureen, should be thrown on it boiling hot, 
and so left for twenty-four hours, when the fruit is again ° 
put to drain, and the syrup boiled for one hour, and poured : 
boiling hot over the fruit once more. On the third day ? 
arrange the fruit in the preserving-pots and boM the syrup ° 
to a proper consisteney. When cold, mix it with brandy, 
in the proportion of two-thirds syrup to one-third brandy, $ 
and pour it over the fruit. 

To Dry Apricots and Pine-Apple—Pare them, and halve $ 
four pounds of apricots, weighing them afterward, put them 
in a dish, and strew upon them three pounds of sifted sugar; } 
when it melts, set the fruit over a stove to simmer very 
gently As each piece becomes tender, take it out and put 
it into a china bowl. When all are done, and the boiling 
heat a little abated, pour the syrup over them. In a day or 
two remove the syrup, leaving a little in each half. Ina 
day or two still more turn them, and so continue daily turn- 
ing until quite dry, in the sun, or a warm place. Keep them 
in boxes with layers of paper. 

A Preserve of Wainuts—Pierce your nuts several times 
with a fork, and boil them in water until they begin to be 
tender; take them out of the water, and, when cold, make 
a hole through every one with a pretty large bodkin, and 
introduce a piece of candied lemon or citron. Make a syrup 
of brown sugar and a little water (the sugar to the weight 
of your nuts,) and boil your nuts weil until the sugar has 
penetrated to the center; then put them into preserve- 
pots, filling them with thick syrup, and tie them up like 
jellies. 

Orange Jam.—Get the clearest Seville oranges you ean, 
cut them in halves, and clear the pulp and juice from peel 
and seeds, Boil the peel in hard water until it is quite 
tender, changing the water two or three times while it is 
boiling; pound it in a mortar, and add it to the fruit. Put 
the fruit, juice, and peel all together into a preserving-pan, 
with double its weight of eugar. Let it cook over a slow 


fire for half an hour, and then put it in the preserve-pots; ; 


cover it with brandy paper, and the it down close. 
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1 Conserve of Seville Orange-Peel.—Pare off the peel very 

thin, and, with its own weight of fine sugar, beat it to a 
pulp. Put it down tight in a jar, and keep it for use. It is 
good for flavoring puddings or apple-pie. 


HOME-MADE WINES. 

Wine from Unripe Grapes.—Provide forty pounds of full- 
grown, but unripe grapes; pick out all unsound ones, then 
separate the small ones by means of a sieve. Put the fruit 
into a fifteen or a twenty-gallon tub; bruise in small por- 
tions, so as to burst the berries without crushing the seed, 
Pour upon them four gallons of water; stir and squeeze 
them with the hands until the juice and pulp are separated 
from the seeds and skins. In twelve or twenty-four hours 
strain the whole through a canvas bag, and pass through 
the fruit a gallon of fresh water. Next, dissolve in the 
juice twenty pounds ef refined sugar, and add water, if re- 
quisite, to make up the whole liquor to eleven gallons; let 
it remain in the tub, cover it with a blanket, over which 
place a board, and let the temperature be from fifty to sixty 
degrees of the thermometer; in a day or two, according to 
the symptoms of fermentation, draw off the liquor into a 
ten-gallon cask to ferment, keeping it filled up to near the 
bung-hole. When the fermentation becomes somewhat 
languid, drive in the bung, and bore a hole in its side, into 
which drive a wooden peg. In every case loosen the peg, 
so that the air may escape, and, when there appear no 
longer/ any bubbles, drive in the peg tightly. The wine 
$ being thus made, it should be set in a cool cellar, and re- 
} main there until about the end of December, when, to en- 
‘ sure its fineness, it should be racked in a fresh cask, to clear 
$ it from its first lees. Should it then prove too sweet, instead 
2 of racking it, the fermentation should be renewed by stir- 
< ring up the lees, or by rolling the cask. Sometimes, if the 
N wine be examined, on a clear, cold day in February or 
> March, it would be found fine enough to bottle. If it be 
‘ racked, it should be fined in the usual way with isinglass. 
$ If a very sweet as well as brisk wine be wished, the quan- 

tity of sugar for ten gallons should be increased to thirty 
$ pounds. To ensure briskness without excessive sweetness, 
3 the preportion of the fruit should be fifty pounds to twenty- 
N five pounds of sugar. If the sweetness should pass off from 
3 wine thus made, check the fermentation by racking and 
$ fining, and it will be speedily fit for use. Observe that 
S the husks of the grapes be fermented in the vat with the 
3 liquid. 

Rhubarb Wine.—Take the green stalks or stems of the 
rbubarb plant, and bruise them, in a mortar or otherwise, 
to a pulp. Put this into an open tub, and to five pounds of 
pulp add one gallon of cold spring water. Let it infuse 
’ three days, stirring it frequently; on the fourth day, strain 
off the liquor, and to each gallon add three pounds of loaf- 
sugar; stir it until the sugar be dissolved, and there will be 
. formed a crust, or head, which should be skimmed off. Put 
; the clear wine into a cask, but do nut stop it down. If it 
begins to ferment, rack it into another cask; in about 4 
fortnight, stop it down, and let it pemain for six months, 
when it should be racked, and again stopped down; but if 
the wine should have lost any of its original sweetness, add 
a sufficient quantity of loaf-sugar, and stop it down; taking 
care, in all cases, that the cask be full. In a month, or six 
weeks, it will be fit to bottle. 

Orange Wine—Pare one hundred Seville oranges very 
thin, put the peel into nine gallons of water, and boil it for 
ten or twelve hours, until it has lost color and taste; strain 
the liquor into a tub scrupulously clean. Add the juice of 
the oranges, and twenty-eight pounds of sugar, and stir 
all together until the sugar is dissolved. Let it stand three 
or four days, then eask it. Add six pounds of raisins, and 
work it with yeast spread on a toast. Keep the cask filled 
up, and, when the wine has done working, bung it up, and 
{ let it be for a year, when it may be bottled. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS.—FASHIONS. 151 


Good Elderberry Wine.—To every three quarts of elder- ; | Eye- Water.—A lump of alum the size of a walnut, pound 
berries add one gallon of water, and let them stand for three N it, and put into a jug; boil one quart of spring water, and 
days in an earthen pan; then boil up all together. For every 3 pour it into the jug boiling; put a plate over to keop in the 
gallon of water take three pounds of good moist sugar, and $ steam, let it stand a few hours, then bottle it, and add one 
place it into a small copper; strain the liquor off on the 3 drachm of sulphate of zinc. 
sugar, and for every ten gallons of wine take one ounce of 3 To Cure the Bite of a Mad Dog.—Take immediately warm 
ginger, half an ounce of cloves, and one ounce of whole N vinegar, or tepid water, and wash the wound very clean; 
allspice; tie the spices in a separate bag of muslin, and boil } then dry it, and pour upon the wound a few drops of mu- 
up the whole for about twenty minutes or half an hour; let 3 riatic acid. Mineral acids destroy the poison of the saliva, 
it stand in the pan till cold, placing in the liquor a thick 3 and its evil effect is neutralized. 
piece of toast with a little yeast on it. _When quite cold, } “For Liver Complaint.—Twenty grains of extract of dan- 
pour the liquor into the barrel; let it work out of the bung- 3 delion, divided into faur pills, and to be taken four times a 
hole, and fill up, as you would for beer, as long as it works, § day; it acts on the liver, is also a tonic for debilitated per- 





About Christmas it will be fit for bottling, and a little 3 
brandy, added to each bottle, is a great improvement. 


Curacoa.—To make a quart, take a pint of the strongest 
rectified spirit, add to it two and a half drachms of the sweet 
oil of orange-pecl, and shake it up. Add half a pint of the 
clear syrup, and cold, boiled water enough to make the 
quantity a quart. Mix it thoroughly, and let it stand, 
elosely covered, until the following day. Then line a fun- 
nel with a piece of muslin and with filtering-paper, and 
filter the Curacoa until it is bright. This liquor is an ex- 
cellent cordial; one teaspoonful in a glass of water makes a 
very refreshing summer drink. 

Ginger Wine.—Boil two and a half ounces of sliced ginger 
with eight pounds of sugar, seven gallons of water, and the 
whites of four eggs. It must be scummed whilst boiling 
and strained afterward, and left to stand till cold. Put it 
in a cask with the juice of three fine lemons and the peel of 
fuur, cut thin; add to this a spoonful of yeast. Stop the 
cask well, bottle in a fortnight, and let the bottles stand N 
another week before drinking the wine. N 





s 
s 


Gooseberry Champagne.—Ferment together five gallons 2 
of white gooseberries, mashed, with four and a half gallons 8 


of water, add six pounds of sugar, four pounds and a half of 3 
honey, one ounce of finely-powdered white tartar, one ounce 3 


of dry orange and lemon-peel, and half a gallon of white 
brandy. This will produce nine gallons. Before the brandy § 


’ 


is added, the mixture must be strained and put into a cask. 3 

Clear Syrup for Cordials, etc-—Place two pounds of loaf- 3 
sugar and one pint of clear cold water in a saucepan, which i 
is enameled inside. When the sugar is dissolved, set it over 2 
a slow fire, Beat up half the white of an egg, and stir it g 
into the sugar before it gets warm. Watch it, taking care ¢ 
it does not burn; skim it as long as any scum will rise; stir > 
it until it is cool, and it will then be ready for use, or to be 3 
bottled. 3 


Noyau.—One ounce of large apricot kernels, one pound of 3 
leaf'sugar, eighth of an ounce of cinnamon, and the same $ 


sons. 

For Headache.—Put a lump of sugar in a teaspoon, fill it 
with tincture of cardamom; if it does not relieve, repeat 
the dose in ten minutes. 

For Night Perspiratiens—Twenty to thirty drops of 
elixir of vitriol in a «ambler of cold water three times a 
day, instead of other beverage. 

For a Cough.—Equal quantities of spirits of sweet nitre 
and paragoric; a teaspoonful in half a wineglass of cold 
water, at bed-time. 

Ague.—Saturate chalk with vinegar, and, after the effer- 
vescence ceases, give a tablespoonful one hour before the 
expected chill. It acts on the bowels and kidueys. 

For Debility, etc-—One teaspoonful of cod-liver oil three 
times a day, in water or milk. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

To Clean Black Lace.—Take the lace, and wipe off the 
dust carefully with a cambric handkerchief. Then pin it 
out upon a bed, inserting a pin in each projecting point of 
the lace. Sponge it all over with table-beer, and do not re- 
move the pins till it is perfectly dry. It will look quite 
fresh and new. 

To Restore a Crumpled Black Silk Dress.—Sponge the 
silk with spirits of wine, diluted with a little water. Then 
iron it on the wrong side, keeping a piece of muslin between 
the surface of the silk and the hot iron. 

Freckles and Sunburn.—After washing in cold water, use 
a little of the following lotion :—Mix a teaspoonful of diluted 
muriatic acid with an ounce of rosc-water, eight ounces of 
water, and one ounce of rectified spirits of wine. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
Fig. 1.—WaLxkine Dress or Ware Piqus.—The skirt and 


of coriander. Pound all well together in a mortar, and in- $ paletot are trimmed with black braid and gimp ornaments. 
fuse them in a quart of the best brandy. Cork it up for 8 Straw hat, ornamented with a martial plume and black lace. 
three weeks, shaking it every day, then let it settle and} yy¢, 1.—Drinwer Dress oF Mauve Sitk.—The bottom of 
filter it unti] fine. Noyau should be made entirely of peach, 8 the dress is trimmed with a number of small raffles put on 
nectarine, and plum-stone kernels, Almonds may be used, N in a pyramidal form, between the deep vandyke pointes, 
but the flavor is not so fine. 2 which are also ornamented with a ruffle and embroidery. 

Botile Cement for Wines «nd Cordials —Take balf-pound 3 Body high and plain. Sleeve to correspond with the skirt. 


of black resin, half-pound of red sealing-wax, and a quarter N 
of an ounce of bees-wax. Melt them all together in a pip- 
kin, or iron pot. When it frothes up before all is melted, 
stir it with a tallow-candle, which will settle the froth until 
all is melted and fit for use. 


2 


FOR INVALIDS. 

To Stop Bleeding of the Nose—Lint, dipped in the nettle 
juice and put up the nostril, has been known. to stay the 
bleeding of the nose when all other remedies have failed; 
fourteen or fifteen of the seeds ground into powder, and 
taken daily, will cure the swelling of the neck, known by 


"ad ca of goitre, without in any way injuring the general 
th. anata 





‘ 
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Head-dress of green leaves and blonde. 
Fic. 11.—Dress or Wurre ALPaca, embroidered in mauve- 


$ colored velvet. 


Fic, 1v.—Dress or Maizz-CoLorngep CuaLe.—Over the lower 
waist is a high white body, with postillion skirt, which is 
braided in black. 

Fic, v.—Dness oF Dove-CoLorEp Foutarp, in the Gabrivlie 
form, trimmed with pipings of black silk and black siik 
buttons. 

Fic. vi.—Evenixe Dress or Waite Musiin.—The ruffies 
are edged with black lace, and black lace insertions are put 
over rese-colored silk bands, 

GrneaaL Remarks.—White is very much worn—a pretty, 
cheap dress, that is, cheap in every respect, except with 
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153 FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


aaa to labor, for, to be beautiful, the toilet should.elways 
be perfectly fresh. 

Ladies are, it appears, decidedly bent upon imitating the 

masculine dress in their own attire. We have already had 
tho paletot, a name once reserved to designate an article of 
a gontleman’s dress; we have now the boot, the waistsoat, 
the crayat, ‘and, lastly, the coat. Let us, however, say, at 
onco, that there is a wide difference, at least in. cslor, be- 
tween a lady’s and a gentleman’s coat. The shape alone 
has been imitated, and ladies have taken advantage of the 
privilege they possess of wearing bright, varied colors and 
light materials. A. few coats haye been made of silk, but 
fy the summer they will be worn mostly in muslin, gauze, < 
or grenadine, over silk dresses with low bodies, or of the, 
same materiel as the dress. 

There are so many modifications of the original shape of 
the coat now in fashion, that it is difficult to give a general 
vnl® for the manner of cutting it out, but it must be remem- 
bered that it is the coat of the gentilhomme in Louis XIY.’s 
reign, and not that worn by the stronger sex in these days, 
that ladies have chosen to appropriate to themselves. If 
made of silk, the coat.is copied pretty correctly, as to shape, 
from the original pattern. It has a turned-down collar, and 
opens at the throat with revers,. It is buttoned over tho 2 
chest dewn to the waist, slopes off sharply to the back on 3 
ewh side, and has a long tail or basque behind, generally : 
all in one piece, with sometimes two or three pleats to} 
mark the waist. The sleeves also have deep revers. The : 
coat is generally of one color, with the lining in another, to : 
match with the trimming of the dress. It is ornamentod 
with gimp, quillings of ribbon, or velvet lace. 

The white maslin or gatze coats are really very pretty; 
the basque is more flowing and wide behind than in the ¢ 
slik one, and trimmed all round with a narrow quilling, 
over which a ribbon is sometimes run through the 
material, This looks extremely well over a dress of colored 
silk with a low body; it i3 a stylish toilet for a dinner or 
evening party, when one does not wish to be quite in full 
areas: » The eleeves of the dress are short, and the arm 
covered only with the sleeve of the coat. The same style, 
when the dress and coat are of gauze or grenadine, of a 
pretty, colored pattern on a white ground, is also very ele- 
gant, and suitable for a summer toilet. We give, in our 
present number, a pattern of one of these coats just received 
from Paris. 

Sesides the eat, we iust mention the white muslin 
bodice, with two long lappets at the back, and one on each 
side ia front. The lappets are rounded at the bottom, and 
trimmed with a ruche or quilling of muslin, edged on both 
sides with narrow, calored ribbon. The shape of the bodice 
is that of a small pelerine square on the shoulders, pointed 
in front and at the back over a low body. The pelerine is 
trimmed all round with the same edging as the lappets. 
This bedice can be worn over any drese; it is also made of 
the same material as the skirt, and worn without any other 
body underneath; in that case, it is lined up to the trim- 
ming marking the pelerine. It would be endiess to describe 

the varieties of white bodices and jackets which are now 
boing prepared for wearing over low dresses in summer. It 
is affirmed by competent authorities that no fashion will be 
more generally adopted this summer, and that ladies will 
year this style of dress in the day-time as well as in the 
evening. The difference is, that in the day-time white ‘ 
muslin is worn, and fine gauze or spotted net in the even- 
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this warm summer weather; and the sleeves of these, as 
well as of muslin and organdy dresses, are made in various 
shapes. One of the prettiest wo have seen has puffings 
arranged lengthwise down the arm, from top to bottom. 
The puffings were formed by small cords wove in the mate- 
rial, but a more dressy sleeve. can be made by separating 
the puffings with either lace or embroidery. Some sleeves 
are covered with narrow tucks, and for a white dress no- 
thing can be prettier than a cap or epaulet, lined with some 
pretty shade of silk, to correspond with the ribbons worn. 

Sasues have attained an enormous width—some of them 
are twelve inches wide. These are frequently made of 
moire antique, but, of course, are too clumsy to tie, and are 
simply crossed at the back. 

PASSEMENTERIE£, with jet, was never more worn than now. 
It is placed upon everything. If an elegant, and at the 
same time rich body is required, passementerie mixed with 
jot must not only be put round the edge of it, but round the 
pockets, and even the seams at the back. This trimming 
is rather heavy, but quite the fashion. 

Scarrs are very much worn. They are also made of silk 
to match the dress; they come very low down in the back, 
sloping down from the shoulders to the waist, where a very 
large bow of ribbon is fastened, and are trimmed with a 
2 deep fall of lace, or of dentele-~de-laine. For young ladies, 
a silk flounce is put on instead of lace. The same pattern 
® will be made in white muslin, wifh bows of colored ribbon. 

Wuirt SHAW1Ls are also very popular. Some are perfectly 
plain, others have a rich ribbon placed in the hem, and 
others jet, are lined with pink, blue, or mauve silk. Some 
also have a frill on the hem, or a narrow edge of lace. 

Wmmre Cimcutan Capes, with hoods lined with silk, are 
2 also popular. 

Bonnets have suddenly shrunk to the tiniest proportions, 
and, if they contract no more, will prove very becoming. 
They are eo small that, sometimes, the ear is left entirely 
exposed, displaying the large, unbecoming ear-rings, which 
are again coming into fashion. 

Somer of the simplest and prettiest bonnets are those made 
after the style of fifteen years ago, viz: a very transparent 
white muslin, lined with some pretty, delicate shade of silk. 

Harts are of a variety of shapes. The high-crowned, nar- 
row-brimmed hat ‘is ctill worn, but it usually has a scarf of 
black lace, or net, tied in a bow behind. - The front can be 
trimmed with ‘either bows of ribbon, flowérs, or plumes. 
Then the little round hat, known, in England, as the “pork- 
pie,” which is youthfal and pretty, but utterly useless for 
shade; and the casquatte, with the rim covered with velvet, 
and turned-up straight in front, but sloping off at the sides, 
and inte a point behind. 

Wuirts Buates are very much worn asa fringe on evening 
dresses and head-dreases. These have a bright sparkling 
effect by gas-light. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. ’ 

Fia. 1.—Drxss or Corn-CovoreD CHAMBREY, FOR A GIRL OF 
Ten Years or Aaz.—The bottom is trimmed with ruffles of 
black silk put on diagonally. A pointed belt and Figaro 
jacket, trimmed with black. velvet and hanging buttons. 
Leghorn hat, with a cockade in black velvet. 

Fic. 1.—Druss or Sreirep FouLarp, ror A GIRL OF 
Sxvex.—The skirt is trimmed with two rows of plaid rib- 
bon, put on in vandykes. Broad plaid sash. 


ig. “Again, black net or black lace over white net is less} Fic. m1.—Daess or Ware Pipe, braided in black, for a 


dressy than white net and lace combined. 4 


Basques are worn by those ladies who wish a change in 
the style of making their dresses, who yet think that the 


coaé is too pronounced. These basques are always trimmed % 
$ with blue velvet bands. Black velvet cap, with a band of 


to correspond with the skirts and sleeves. 


SELILLESS. 


child three years of age. 

Fra. tv.—A Boy’s Dress oy Gray Cassimere.—Trousers 
short, with high-top boots. 

Fig. v.—A irre Boy’s Drzss or BLack VxLvet, trimmed 


Warrs Bopiess, infinite in variety, are very popular for $ blue velvet, 
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THE STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. 
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DINNER DRESS. 







































































COLLAR AND CUFF: CROCHET EDGING: INITIALS. 
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BABY’S EMBROIDERED SHOE: SOLE, TOK, AND SIDE. 




























































































INSERTION. 





WALKING DRESS. 

















GYMNASIUM SCHOTTISCHE. 


HARRY ARCHAMBAULT. 
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GYMNASIUM SCHOTTISCHE, 


staccato. 





FALL MANTILLA 
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